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Highlights 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


1980 1979 1978 
Sales of All United States operations 
Products Automotive products $42,812.0 $51,093.5 $49,603.0 
Nonautomotive products 3,456.9 3,389.8 33013 
Defense and space 655.6 Howe 904.5 
Total United States operations 46,924.5 55,014.8 53,498.8 
Canadian operations 8,094.7 8,044.7 Oy Voct 
Overseas operations Ze el: 12,394.4 10,975.0 
Elimination of interarea sales (__ 9,401.8) (POM AZE) (8,028.4) 
Total ey e4sne) $66,311.2 $63,221.1 
Worldwide automotive products Saat 1 on0) $62,006.6 $58,985.5 
Worldwide nonautomotive products KS ZL Sysyone) $ 4,304.6 & 4,235.6 
Worldwide Factory Sales of Cars and Trucks (units in thousands) 7,101 8,993 9,482 
Net Income Amount (Son G225) $ 2,892.7 $ 3,508.0 
(Loss) As a percent of sales (1.3%) 4.4% 5.5% 
As a percent of stockholders’ equity (4.3%) 15.1% 20.0% 
Earnings (Loss) per share of common stock ($ 2.65) $10.04 $12.24 
Dividends per share of common stock S205 $ 5.30 $ 6.00 
Taxes United States, foreign and other income taxes (credit) (Se 5OD.3) $2. 183:4 § 3,088.5 
Other taxes (principally payroll and property taxes) 2,248.8 2,324.6 2,247.9 
Total $ 1,863.5 $ 4,508.0 $ 5,336.4 
Taxes per share of common stock $ 6.37 $15.72 $18.69 
Investment as Working capital $ 3,148.3 $ 6,688.2 $ 7,948.9 
of December 31 Stockholders’ equity $17,814.6 $19,179.3 $17,569.9 
Book value per share of common stock $58.82 $64.61 $60.01 
Number of Stockholders as of December 31 (in thousands) 1,191 1230 1,268 
Worldwide Average number of employes (in thousands) 746 853 839 
Employment* Total payrolls $17,799.0 $18,851.0 $17,195.5 
Payrolls as a percent of sales 30.8% 28.4% 27.2% 
Total cost of an hour worked—U.S. hourly employes $18.45 $15.29 ni Aa) 
Property Real estate, plants and equipment — Expenditures SD. LOLeD esol l.S ste Aes: 
— Depreciation $ 1,458.1 ahd RoR) $ 1,180.6 
Special tools — Expenditures $ 2,600.0 Sez iG.0 $ 1,826.7 
— Amortization $ 2,719.6 $ 1,950.4 ny uleeleroy 
Total expenditures Saito leo Se eyerelans $ 4,564.5 


*Includes financing and insurance subsidiaries. 


Principal Offices 

General Motors Corporation 
(a Delaware Corporation) 
3044 West Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
767 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10153 


Stock Transfer Offices 

770 Broadway 

New York, New York 10003 

21 King Street, East 

Toronto, Ontario M5C 1B3, Canada 
1350 Sherbrooke Street, West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1J1, Canada 


Tape Recording of 
1980 GM Annual Report 


A cassette tape recording of major 
portions of the 1980 Annual Report 
is available at no charge for 
distribution to handicapped persons. 
Requests should be sent to: 
Manager, Stockholder Relations, 
General Motors Corporation, 

Room 11-229, 

3044 West Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan 48202. 


S.E.C. Form 10-K 


Common stockholders (includ- 
ing beneficial owners) may 
obtain a copy of the General 
Motors Corporation Annual 
Report to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission on Form 
10-K after April 1, 1981. 
Requests should be addressed to: 
Manager, Stockholder Relations, 
General Motors Corporation, 
Room 11-229, 

3044 West Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
(313-556-2044). 


The Annual Meeting of 
Stockholders 

will be held on May 22, 1981 in 
Detroit, Michigan. 

It is expected that proxy material will 
be sent to stockholders beginning 
about April 16, 1981, at which 

time proxies for use at this 

meeting will be requested. 


Letter to Stockholders 


February 11, 1981 


gainst the backdrop of a national “new beginning? 
AX your new management team at General Motors 
looks to the promise of the future and the opportunity to 
build on the positive programs developed by our prede- 
cessors. The year 1980, one of the most difficult ever 
experienced by the American auto industry and by 
General Motors, is behind us. 

There already has been some recovery from the low 
point reached last May when credit restraints depressed 
retail car and truck sales in the United States. Still, 
industry sales of 11.5 million units in 1980 were down 
more than 18% from 1979. For U.S.-based manufacturers 
as a group, the decline was closer to 25% —the lowest 
level in nearly two decades. Consequently, production in 
the United States was sharply curtailed, with hundreds of 
thousands of auto industry employes affected by the 
resulting layoffs. Major markets overseas also experienced 
a slowing in economic activity. 

The times required drastic measures on the part of 
General Motors, and a strong cost-reduction program was 
initiated. Employment was cut; the Corporation’s con- 
tribution to the employes’ Savings-Stock Purchase 
Programs was reduced and the merit increase program 
was suspended for salaried employes; and there was no 
bonus for 1980 for any member of GM management. Even 
so, we were not able to reduce costs in line with declin- 
ing volume, and were not able to fully recover increased 
economic costs of labor and materials through higher prices. 

The result was that in 1980 GM sustained a loss for 
the first time since 1921. Despite a return to profitability 
in the fourth quarter, the loss for the year amounted to 
$762.5 million, or $2.65 per share of common stock. 

At the same time, it was urgent that we press forward 
with the largest and most comprehensive product program 
in history and husband our financial resources carefully, 
including a lowering of the dividend. Therefore, our first 
priority must be to improve earnings and dividends. 


Sve major factors contributed to our reduced sales 
and earnings in 1980. High interest rates in the 
United States and Canada, together with the economic 
sluggishness which beset the U.S. industry throughout the 
year, had counterparts in other industrialized countries, 
particularly in Europe. The impact of inflation was—and 
remains—a worldwide problem. And the dramatic shift in 
customer demand toward smaller, more fuel-efficient 
vehicles continued, enabling Japanese manufacturers to 
increase their sales substantially. 

There was a positive note for General Motors in this 
shift. During 1980, GM accounted for 46% of industry car 


sales in the United States, only slightly less than in 1979. 
The other major domestic companies lost sizable penetra- 
tion to the foreign-sponsored entries. 

Over the last decade, General Motors has gained an 
increased percentage of total U.S. sales, even though 
small-car sales increased from about one-third to more 
than one-half of the total market during the decade. 
GM’s success in the market reflects a broadening of our 
product lines and the strengthening of our representation 
in all areas. We have built the vehicles people wanted, 
and we intend to continue to offer a range of fuel-efficient 
vehicles to cover the full spectrum of personal trans- 
portation demands. 

We believe that competition in the marketplace best 
serves the customer and our country. If any other manu- 
facturer, domestic or foreign, produces vehicles that meet 
marketplace demands better than ours, the appropriate 
response is to build the vehicles that will win back those 
customers. But to compete successfully in the international 
automobile market, there must be a liberal trade environ- 
ment and we must be free from excessive and costly 
government regulations. Such is not the case at present. 


he positive and appropriate response by the United 

States to the challenge to its economic leadership 
must be the creation of an industrial environment con- 
ducive to restoring and maintaining the health of the 
industrial base. When that is done, the nation’s worldwide 
competitiveness will return. 

In our public statements we have emphasized that the 
U.S. Government could improve the ability of the 
domestic auto industry to compete by encouraging 
greater capital formation for new plants and equipment 
and increased research and development, as well as by 
working to eliminate excessive and counterproductive 
regulations which severely handicap producers located in 
this country. We have conveyed our position to the new 
Administration and are anxious to see what response will 
be made in these areas. We are encouraged by President 
Reagan’s remarks in his Inaugural Address regarding his 
dedication to the principles which made our country 
great —and by his pledge that there will be less unnec- 
essary government involvement in our lives. We applaud 
the President’s action lifting the remaining controls on 
domestic petroleum prices, relying instead on market 
mechanisms, and we welcome the tax and spending cuts 
contemplated in his economic program. 

Meanwhile, GM continues its aggressive product 
program. Our announced intention to invest $40 billion 
worldwide during the five years from 1980 through 1984 
on product redesign and plant construction and 
modernization reflects an acceleration of programs which 
have almost doubled the fuel economy of our North 
American car fleet since 1974 and will increase it to more 
than two and one-half times the 1974 level by 1985. For 
GMs 1981-model gasoline-powered cars sold in the 
United States, this improvement incorporates Computer 
Command Control, a new technology which we believe is 


one of the most important advances in the history of 
the industry. 

While this massive investment in products and facilities 
is absolutely necessary for General Motors to be fully 
competitive, it has imposed—and for a number of years 
will continue to impose —a major challenge to our financial 
resources. A positive aspect of the difficult period we are 
experiencing is that GM will emerge stronger than before. 
In fact, signs of this emergence already are evident. 


| Oe the world economy, growth in 1981 is cautiously 
projected to be slightly faster than last year, with motor 
vehicle sales about matching the level achieved in 1980. 
In the United States, where improvement is especially 
critical to our overall results, both the economy and motor 
vehicle sales are expected to improve in 1981, with the 
industry's annual rate of deliveries strengthening as the 
year proceeds. Thus, General Motors anticipates at least 
13 million new vehicle deliveries in the United States this 
year, compared with 11.5 million in 1980. 

The performance of the economy in the first half of 
1981 is likely to be weaker than we originally had 
expected. Toward the end of 1980, the economy 
experienced an unprecedented surge in interest rates 
which slowed the recovery from the low point that 
occurred after credit controls were imposed last spring. 
Most consumers did not recognize that, while the prime 
rate rose substantially, retail vehicle financing rates were 
relatively stable and in most areas not much higher than 
in 1978, when vehicle sales records were set, or in 1979. 
GMAC, our financing subsidiary, has undertaken an 
extensive advertising program to inform the public. 

Other factors important to vehicle sales also are more 
favorable than last spring. The trade-in value of used cars 
has improved significantly. While still cautious, consumers 
are more optimistic about the longer-term outlook. 

Our U.S. sales forecast anticipates an easing in 
short-term interest rates and an improving economic 
performance, particularly in the second half of the year. 
This will represent a marked contrast with 1980, which 
included three quarters of modest growth and one quarter 
of precipitous decline. The expected growth falls short 
of prior postwar recovery patterns, however, and inflation 
will show only a gradual slowing. 


he new Administration in Washington faces many 

difficult obstacles in its efforts to bring down the rate 
of inflation. But with the cooperation of Conaress, it 
should be possible to ease tax burdens and achieve 
meaningful expenditure restraints. This combination 
would produce an effective program for reinvigorating 
the U.S. economy without accelerating inflationary 
expectations. A responsible fiscal policy to complement 
current monetary policy would, along with regulatory 
reforms, provide the necessary foundation for sustainable 
increases in both productivity and economic growth. 

During 1981, General Motors will be introducing a 

variety of completely redesigned cars and trucks — 


Roger B. Smith 


F. James McDonald 


including the exciting ‘J” cars. With these new products 
and favorable prospects for the economy, we are 
confident that GM will participate fully in a growing 

car and truck market this year and beyond—in North 
America and worldwide. At the same time, GM will 
continue to fulfill its social responsibility in such areas as 
equal employment opportunity, energy conservation, and 
environmental protection. 

A new leadership team elected late in 1980 has taken 
over upon the retirement this year of Chairman Thomas 
A. Murphy and President Elliott M. Estes, both at age 65. 
While they leave in difficult times, they led General Motors 
to record heights in other years. But perhaps their fore- 
most accomplishment was in laying the product foundation 
for the Corporation’s future. Recognizing our obligation 
to them, we pledge to build upon this foundation so 
that General Motors may attain new heights of success. 

The return to marginal profitability in the fourth quarter 
reflects increased consumer demand for General Motors 
products. We believe that we have turned the corner and, 
while recovery will not be rapid, we are confident that 
this recovery for General Motors will continue in 1981. 


Prepared and submitted 
by Order of the Board of Directors. 
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President 


Review of Operations 


Worldwide unit sales of General Motors 
vehicles in 1980 were sharply affected 
by the pressures of adverse economic 
conditions and the continuing shift in the 
market toward smaller vehicles. These 
pressures were felt in varying degrees in 
the United States, Canada, and overseas. 

Worldwide retail sales of 7.3 million 
GM vehicles in 1980 were down 17% from 
1979. Of the estimated 35.0 million 
vehicles sold worldwide by all manufac- 
turers* in 1980, General Motors accounted 
for 21%, compared with 23% in the pre- 
ceding year. 

In the United States, new car and truck 
sales for the industry (including foreign- 
sponsored vehicles) totaled 11.5 million 
units, down 18% from 1979. Foreign- 
sponsored vehicles accounted for 23% of 
1980 deliveries, up from 18% the year 
before. Foreign-sponsored penetration of 
the new car market in 1980 amounted to 
26%, compared with 21% in 1979. 


GM Retail Sales in the U.S. 

Despite reduced sales levels, GM main- 
tained penetration in passenger cars to a 
greater extent than its principal domestic 
competitors, attaining 46% of all sales in 
the United States, only slightly less than 
in 1979. 

General Motors dealers sold 4.1 million 
passenger cars in the United States during 
1980, down 17% from the 4.9 million units 
sold in 1979. 

Sales of new GM trucks accounted for 
37% of U.S. sales in 1980, down from 
40% in 1979. Unit sales of 940,000 GM 
trucks were off 33% from 1979. 

The Chevrolet Chevette and Chevrolet 
Citation ended 1980 in a virtual tie as the 
best-selling cars in the U.S., either domes- 
tic or foreign. Of the six best-selling cars 


*Estimated data exclude the Soviet Union, parts of 
Eastern Europe, and the People’s Republic of China. 
Combined vehicle sales in these areas were esti- 
mated to be approximately 4 million units in 1980. 


in 1980, five were produced by General 
Motors. The Chevette and Citation were 
joined by Chevrolet’s Malibu and full- 
sized car as well as the Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Supreme. 


Pricing Actions in the U.S. 

GM’s pricing actions during 1980 were 
responsive to escalating cost pressures 
and current market conditions, while 
reflecting continuing compliance with 
former President Carter’s Anti-Inflation 
Program. That program has had the effect 
of limiting GM’s price increases to approxi- 
mately 7% annually, while labor and 
material costs have been increasing at a 
rate in excess of 12% annually. 

On January 5, 1981, pricing adjustments 
were implemented in the United States 
averaging $149, or 1.5%, across all of GM’s 
car lines. Recognizing market realities and 
the necessity of getting sales of new cars 
moving at a faster rate, GM included in this 
pricing action a $100 reduction in the 
manufacturer’s suggested retail price of 
the Chevette while holding unchanged the 
suggested retail prices of the front-wheel- 
drive “X” cars—Chevrolet Citation, Pontiac 
Phoenix, Oldsmobile Omega, and Buick 
Skylark. This action was directed at sub- 
compact and compact vehicles, which 
account for more than 60% of all new-car 
sales in the United States on an industry- 
wide basis. 


GM of Canada Increases Share 

Sales for the year by General Motors of 
Canada Limited, expressed in U.S. dol- 
lars, totaled a record $8.1 billion, 1% above 
the previous record of $8.0 billion set in 
1979. The 1980 figure included record 
sales volumes for GM of Canada’s Diesel 
Division. 

Following seven consecutive record 
years, 1980 retail deliveries of cars and 
trucks by GM dealers in Canada were 
down 8% from 1979, but still the second 
highest in history. This compared with an 
overall industry decline of 9%. 

General Motors vehicles accounted for 
47% of all new passenger cars and 45% 


CHEVROLET CHEVETTE 4-Door Hatchback Sedan 


of all new trucks sold in Canada in 1980, 
slightly above the 1979 penetration in 
each case. Foreign-sponsored imports ac- 
counted for 17% of industry deliveries, 
compared with 11% in 1979. 


Overseas Sales Affected by Slowdown 

Major overseas automotive markets 
were affected by a slowing in economic 
activity, high inflation rates, restrictive 
monetary policies, and increased fuel 
prices. In addition, there was a shift in 
buying patterns toward smaller vehicles. 
In 1980, industry vehicle sales outside 
the United States and Canada* declined 
to 22.2 million units, a 1% decrease from 
1979. 

Under these adverse conditions, over- 
seas retail sales of General Motors 
vehicles amounted to 1.7 million units, 
including 1,353,000 cars and 349,000 
trucks, in total a decline of 9% from the 
record levels of 1979. GM accounted for 
less than 8% of overseas industry sales, 
down slightly from 1979. 

In Europe, sales were adversely affected 
by an acceleration of the trend toward 
smaller, lower-priced cars, which enabled 
Japanese manufacturers to increase their 
sales substantially. Total retail sales by 
General Motors subsidiaries amounted to 
946,000 cars and trucks, a decline of 14% 
from 1979. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, 
rising levels of inflation and unemploy- 
ment, an increasing balance of payments 
deficit caused mainly by higher petroleum 
imports, and higher interest rates resulted 
in a sharply lower rate of growth in the 
economy and a decline in car sales. More- 
over, as a result of higher fuel prices, 
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consumer preference turned strongly 
toward smaller cars. Reflecting this trend, 
Adam Opel’s retail sales declined to 
410,000 units, or 13% below 1979. While 
sales of the Opel Kadett were 32% above 
1979, sales of the larger Ascona and 
Rekord models were off substantially. 
Vehicle sales by Vauxhall Motors 
Limited in the United Kingdom amounted 
to 154,000 units, a decline of 7% from 
1979. These results reflected the down- 
turn in the economy and high interest 
rates as the government pursued restric- 
tive monetary policies to combat inflation. 
Sales were adversely affected in the early 
part of the year by reduced product 
availability following a strike at Vauxhall’s 
Ellesmere Port plant in the fall of 1979, 
as well as the nationwide steelworkers’ 
strike during the first quarter of 1980. 
Notwithstanding the short-term declines, 
GM’s confidence in the long-term growth 
of automotive sales in Europe was affirmed 
with the announcement in February 1980 
that GM will build a total of four new plants 
in Spain and Austria to manufacture auto- 
motive components in addition to the 
previously announced plant in Zaragoza, 
Spain which will produce and assemble 
small cars. GM will also build one new 
components plant and expand another in 
Northern Ireland. The new facilities are 
expected to be operational by mid-1981 
or 1982. In August, GM announced that 
it will also establish facilities in Portugal 
to manufacture automotive components. 
In Latin America, GM’s second largest 
market area overseas, sales continued to 
expand in 1980. GM sales improved to 
373,000 cars and trucks, a 5% increase 
over 1979. General Motors do Brasil S.A. 
posted record sales for the third consecu- 
tive year with deliveries of approximately 
211,000 units, an 11% increase over 1979. 
Sales in Venezuela increased 30% to a 
record of 65,000 units, and General Motors 
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Uruguaya S.A. again was the market 
leader with sales of 6,000 units, a 65% 
increase over 1979. 

A prolonged strike at General Motors 
de Mexico, S.A. de C. V. adversely affected 
results, with sales declining to 38,000 
units, 33% below record 1979 levels. 

In the Pacific region, sales of 209,000 
units were down 15% from 1979. The 
decline was due mainly to lower sales in 
Australia, reflecting a general slowdown 
in economic activity as the government’s 
anti-inflationary policy took effect. Sales 
also were affected by growing consumer 
preference for smaller cars, a segment of 
the market where competition from Japan- 
ese producers was particularly strong. 

In May, GM entered into an agreement 
which will lead to a joint venture with 
three local partners in Taiwan to produce 
heavy-duty trucks and buses and to manu- 
facture diesel engines in that country. 

In the Middle East and Africa, General 
Motors sold 172,000 vehicles, equivalent 
to 1979 sales. General Motors South African 
(Pty.) Limited sold 43,000 units, an increase 
of 50% over 1979. Gains followed the intro- 
duction in March of the front-wheel-drive 
Opel Kadett. 

Overseas retail sales of North American- 
produced GM vehicles in 1980 amounted 
to 211,000 units, a 6% decrease from 1979. 


Power Products Sales Top 1979 

Despite a weak market for capital 
goods, worldwide sales by GM’s Power 
Products Operations exceeded 1979 sales. 

Although total industry sales were 
below last year, Detroit Diesel Allison 
Division (DDAD) continues to be North 
America’s largest producer of heavy- and 
medium-duty diesel engines. Medium- 
and heavy-duty automatic transmission 
shipments at DDAD established a new 
unit sales record for the tenth consecutive 
year. During 1980, GM signed a contract 
with the U.S. National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration to conduct research 
and development for an advanced gas 
turbine engine for passenger car appli- 
cation. DDAD leads a team of five GM 
divisions working towards the develop- 
ment by 1985 of a gas turbine engine 
capable of achieving, inane Acar 42.0 
miles per gallon on diesel fuel, with the 
ability to utilize other fuels. 


Worldwide sales by Electro-Motive 
Division (EMD) established a new dollar 
sales record in 1980. Despite a general 
softening in the locomotive industry in 
the fourth quarter, this was the fourth 
consecutive year in which a new sales 
record was established. The demand for 
diesel engines for oil rigs, marine and 
industrial applications increased signifi- 
cantly over 1979. Responding to the 
railroads’ demand for fuel-efficient, high- 
horsepower locomotives, EMD began 
production of its all-new 50 Series loco- 
motive. In addition, EMD recorded the 
first deliveries for AMTRAK passenger 
service of its new all-electric locomotive 
capable of attaining speeds up to 125 
miles per hour. 

GM of Canada’s Diesel Division expe- 
rienced a 16% increase in dollar sales over 
1979. Diesel Division manufactures loco- 
motives, transit coaches, off-highway 
haulers, and military vehicles for the 
Canadian Armed Forces. 

The sale of GM’s TEREX operations to 
IBH Holding AG (IBH) of the Federal 
Republic of Germany was effected on 
December 31, 1980. The sale includes 
TEREX facilities in the United States, 
Brazil, and Scotland, with the exception 
of the Peterhead, Scotland plant. Peter- 
head will continue to manufacture compo- 
nents for DDAD. GM has also agreed to 
supply IBH with certain products manu- 
factured by Diesel Division of GM of 
Canada and DDAD. In a separate trans- 
action, GM acquired a 13.6% equity interest 
in IBH. 


Fuel Economy and Emission Control 

Even as the consumer’s demand for fuel- 
efficient automobiles continues to exert 
strict discipline in the marketplace in the 
United States, GM continues to improve 
its ability to meet that demand. The esti- 
mated GM corporate fleet average fuel 
economy in the United States for the 1981 
model year is approximately 23 miles per 
gallon (mpg). Compared to the base year 
1974, this represents an improvement of 
92% and is one mpg above the 1981 Fed- 
eral requirements. 


GM expects its fleet average fuel econ- 
omy to exceed the Government-mandated 
fuel economy by an ever wider margin as 
it intensifies its programs to satisfy the 
demands of the marketplace. At a press 
conference on July 9, 1980, GM announced 
its intention to achieve an estimated fleet 
fuel economy of 31 mpg for the 1985-model 
fleet, nearly a 160% improvement over 
1974 and well above the mandated 27.5 
mpg average. Reaching such a high fleet 
average will require a second round of 
totally redesigned vehicles. In 1980, for 
example, about 70% of GM’s total produc- 
tion averaged more than 20 mpg and just 
1% exceeded 30 mpg. By 1985, GM 
expects 100% of its production will exceed 
20 mpg and 50% will exceed 30 mpg. 

The diesel engine continues as a very 
important element in GM’s future plans, 
with its use expected to grow and represent 
about 15% of the fleet by 1985. However, 
use of the fuel-efficient diesel engine in 
future years is clouded by two factors: 
(1) whether the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) grants waivers on the oxides 
of nitrogen (NOx) standard, as permitted 
by law; and (2) whether the existing sched- 
ule of exhaust particulate standards for 
diesel engines is modified to avoid jeop- 
ardizing use of these engines, even with 
the NOx waiver. 

Emission standards in the United States 
for passenger cars were tighter for 1980 
models than for 1979 and are much more 
stringent for 1981 models. The introduction 
of the new Computer Command Control 
(3C) emission system as standard equip- 
ment on GM gasoline-powered vehicles 
sold in the United States has substantially 
offset the fuel economy loss which other- 
wise would have resulted from meeting 
the more stringent emission standards. 

The 3C technology results in the high- 
est fuel economy and lowest emissions in 
the Corporation’s history, and it also cre- 
ates an engine that “thinks” for itself. This 


system provides improved driveability, per- 
formance, and reliability, as well as a self- 
diagnostic capability, affording buyers of 
1981 General Motors cars an increased 
measure of customer satisfaction. 

Emission and fuel economy standards 
for trucks up to 8,500 pounds gross vehi- 
cle weight have been established by the 
Government following the basic pattern 
used for passenger cars, although the actual 
figures and implementation dates may be 
different. The State of California has 
adopted even more stringent emission stand- 
ards than the EPA for these trucks. The 
standards vary depending on gross vehi- 
cle weight. 

General Motors continues to participate 
in an industry-government voluntary pro- 
gram to improve the fuel economy of heavy 
trucks (over 10,000 pounds). The U.S. 
Government has indicated that this pro- 
gram saved 4.6 billion gallons of fuel from 
1975 through 1980. 


Safety 

The current lap and shoulder belts now 
available in U.S. passenger cars and trucks 
provide excellent protection, if worn. 
However, GM is required by current 
Federal safety standards to equip all full- 
size cars sold in the United States with 
front-seat passive restraints beginning in 
the 1982 model year. The requirement 
applies to intermediates and compacts for 
1983, and to all cars for 1984. For the 
1982 model year, GM plans to meet the 
passive restraint standard by installing 
automatic belts. As a result, only two- 
passenger front seat models will be avail- 
able in full-size cars since automatic belts 
do not lend themselves to a three-passenger 
installation. 

In addition, most foreign-sponsored im- 
ports are small cars, and thus the majority 
will not have to comply with the standard 
until the 1984 model year. This affords 
imports a two-year competitive advantage 
because the manufacturers of full-size cars 
are mostly in the United States. 

GM has recommended that the standard 
be eliminated. At a minimum, GM has 
urged that the standard be delayed for at 
least a year and that the order of applica- 
tion be reversed to small cars first to elim- 
inate the advantage to imports. 


Stockholder Forums: 
A Continuing Success 

Face-to-face communication with 
stockholders remained a prime con- 
sideration in 1980. Accordingly, a 
program of Regional Stockholders’ 
Forums initiated in 1978 was con- 
tinued for the third year with forums 
in ten U.S. cities and—for the first 
time—one in Canada. More than 7,000 
stockholders and their guests attended 
the 1980 Forums held in Birming- 
ham, Atlanta, Norfolk, Louisville, 
Washington, D.C., Omaha, Los Ange- 
les, Portland, San Antonio, Memphis, 
and Toronto. 

To date, GM management has 
exchanged views with stockholders 
at 35 regional forums in 32 cities. 
Total forum attendance of more than 
22,000 in three years is more than 
the combined attendance at the last 
16 GM Annual Meetings. 
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People of GM 


Employment and Payrolls 

GM’s worldwide employment and pay- 
rolls declined in 1980 from record 1979 
levels, reflecting sharply reduced unit 
production. Average worldwide employ- 
ment totaled approximately 746,000 men 
and women in 1980, with payrolls amount- 
ing to $17.8 billion. This included 14,800 
employes of GM’s financing and insurance 
subsidiaries, whose payroll amounted to 
$316.4 million. Average worldwide employ- 
ment in 1979 was 853,000 and payrolls 
totaled $18.9 billion, including 14,300 
financing and insurance subsidiary em- 
ployes with a payroll of $272.0 million. 

GM’s average U.S. hourly-rate employ- 
ment in 1980 was 376,000 men and women, 
with payrolls totaling $9.8 billion. This 
compared with 468,000 employes and 
payrolls of $11.0 billion in 1979. GM’s 
hourly-rate labor costs in the U.S. in 1980, 
including benefits, averaged approximately 
$18.45 per hour worked, compared with 
approximately $15.25 per hour worked 
during 1979. 


Benefit Plan Contributions 

GM’s contributions for pension plans, 
health-care coverages, and other employe 
benefit programs in the United States 
totaled a record $4.4 billion in 1980, com- 
pared with the previous record of $3.7 
billion in 1979. Of this 1980 total, pension 
plan contributions amounted to $1.8 billion, 
and the cost of providing health-care cov- 
erages amounted to $1.5 billion. The cost 
of other benefit programs, such as life 
insurance, sickness and accident insur- 
ance, Supplemental Unemployment Ben- 
efits, and the Savings-Stock Purchase 
Program, totaled $1.1 billion in 1980. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 

GM remains committed to the concept 
of equal employment opportunity. Despite 
the downturn in market conditions which 
made necessary some reduction in U.S. 
employment, representation of minorities 
and women at year-end 1980 was virtually 
unchanged from 1979. 
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At the end of 1980, minorities repre- 
sented 19% of GM’s total U.S. work force, 
the same as that reported a year earlter. 
At year-end 1980, minorities accounted 
for 12% of white-collar employment and 
21% of blue-collar employment, compared 
with 12% white-collar and 22% blue-collar 
at the end of 1979. Employment of women 
remained at 18% of GM’s U.S. employment. 
Representation of women accounted for 
23% of white-collar employment and 17% of 
blue-collar employment at the end of 1980, 
both unchanged from the end of 1979. 


Changes Affecting Salaried Employes 

Economic difficulties required that the 
Corporation—in order to decrease oper- 
ating costs—take two temporary measures 
which affect salaried employes. 

Effective July 1, 1980, the Savings- 
Stock Purchase Programs applicable to 
salaried employes in the United States 
and Canada were modified to reduce the 
rate of Corporation contributions to 307% 
of an employe’s savings up to 10% of eligible 
salary. For the first six months of 1980, 
the Corporation’s contribution was 100% 
of an employe’s savings up to 5% of eligible 
salary, and 60% of the participant’s savings 
between 5% and 10% of eligible salary. 
The modification is equivalent to a 5% 
reduction in the salary of most participating 
employes. It is intended that the former 
rate be resumed as soon as business con- 
ditions permit. 

Effective July 25, 1980, merit programs 
for salaried employes worldwide were 
suspended. The merit increase program 
for salaried employes will be reestablished 
as soon as business conditions permit. 

As shown on page 17, no bonus was 
awarded to any member of management 
for 1980. In comparison, the bonus pro- 
vision for 1979 amounted to $133.8 million. 


Executive Organization Changes 

Thomas A. Murphy, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors and Chief Executive 
Officer, retired at age 65, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1981, under provisions of the General 
Motors Retirement Program. He continues 
as a member of the Board and the Finance 
Committee. Roger B. Smith, formerly 
Executive Vice President and a member 
of the Board since December 1974, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Murphy as Chairman. 
In addition, Mr. Smith became Chairman 
of the Finance Committee. 


Elliott M. Estes, President and Chief 
Operating Officer, also retired at age 65, 
effective February 1, 1981. Mr. Estes 
was succeeded by F. James McDonald, 
formerly an Executive Vice President and 
a member of the Board since December 
1974. As President, Mr. McDonald became 
Chairman of the Executive and Adminis- 
tration Committees. 

Howard H. Kehrl, who also had been 
an Executive Vice President and a member 
of the Board since December 1974, was 
elected Vice Chairman, effective February 
1, 1981. Mr. Kehrl has responsibility for 
three Groups—the Technical Staffs, 
Operating Staffs, and Public Affairs Staffs 
of the Corporation. 

F. Alan Smith, who had been a Vice 
President of General Motors and President 
and General Manager of General Motors 
of Canada Limited, was elected a Director 
of General Motors and Executive Vice 
President in charge of Finance, effective 
January 5, 1981. He was also elected a 
member of the Finance and Executive 
Committees. 


Board of Directors 

Since our last Annual Report, GM has 
elected four new Board members: James 
H. Evans, Chairman of Union Pacific 
Corporation; John J. Horan, Chairman of 
Merck & Co., Inc.; Marvin L. Goldberger, 
President of the California Institute of 
Technology; and F. Alan Smith. Mr. Evans 
also was elected to the Audit Committee. 

Two members of the Board did not stand 
for reelection in 1980 under the provisions 
of the Director Retirement Policy: Richard 
C. Gerstenberg, former GM Chairman, who 
had served the Corporation with distinction 
for over 48 years and had been a Director 
since 1967; and John A. Mayer, former 
Chairman, Mellon Bank, N.A., a valued 
member of the GM Board since 1968. 

We were saddened by the death of 
Shearon Harris, Chairman of Carolina 
Power & Light Company, on August 28, 
1980. Mr. Harris, who had served asa GM 
Director since 1977, did not stand for 
reelection in 1980 for reasons of health. 
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Financial Review: Management’s Discussion and Analysis* 


Inflation, concerns about energy price 
and availability, sluggish economies in the 
U.S. and major free-world countries, and 
the dramatic shift in customer demand 
toward smaller, more fuel-efficient cars 
contributed to General Motors’ loss in 
1980 of $762.5 million. It was the Corpora- 
tion’s first annual loss since 1921. These 
results represented a substantial decrease 
from net income earned in 1979 and 1978 
of $2,892.7 million and $3,508.0 million, 
respectively. Recognizing the imperative 
to retain and improve its competitive 
position worldwide, GM continued the 
program of aggressive moves undertaken 
during this period to build new products, 
modernize plants and equipment, and 
provide for greater productive capacity to 
meet the continuing worldwide, long-term 
demand for personal transportation. 


Results of Operations 

Worldwide factory sales (sales of GM cars 
and trucks to its dealers) in 1980 totaled 
7,101,000 units compared with 8,993,000 
units in 1979 and 9,482,000 units in the 
record year of 1978. The large decline in 
1980 resulted in worldwide dollar sales of 
$57.7 billion, 13% below the record $66.3 
billion achieved in 1979. Previous record 
sales were $63.2 billion in 1978. 

These amounts include price adjustments 
of $5.0 billion in 1980, $5.7 billion in 1979 


*The comments covering pricing (page 4), 
power products sales (page 7), people of GM 
(page 11), and the impact of inflation on 
financial data (pages 28-29) should also be 
read as an integral part of this discussion 
and analysis. 


Worldwide Factory Sales (Units In Thousands) 


and $4.6 billion in 1978, which were offset 
by decreased unit volume in 1980 and 
1979. However, these increases failed to 
fully recover inflationary increases in the 
costs of raw materials, wage rates, and 
other expenses. The result was a decline 
in the Corporation’s net income as a per- 
cent of sales from 5.5% in 1978 and 4.4% 
in 1979 to a loss in 1980. The Corpora- 
tion will continue to experience reduced 
profitability until the economy and auto- 
motive retail sales improve to more nor- 
mal levels. 

The table below shows the percentage 
contribution to GM’s total worldwide dollar 
sales, before elimination of interarea sales, 
by U.S., Canadian, and overseas operations. 
Automotive products accounted for nearly 
all of GM’s sales during the last three 
years. As the table indicates, the decline 
in sales in the United States has been 
greater than in Canada and overseas. 

In analyzing the decline in earnings, pay- 
ments to suppliers (for raw materials and 
expenses) and the cost of labor are the two 
largest cost elements to GM. In terms of 
percent of sales, these costs averaged 86% 
in 1978 and 1979 while rising to 94% in 
1980. Intensive efforts to control supplier 
costs, particularly for raw materials and 
energy, have been instituted. The cost of 
labor reflects the new three-year U.S. labor 
agreement reached in September 1979. The 
agreement provides, among other things, 
for general wage increases of an additional 
3% in 1981, continuation of the Cost of 
Living Allowance (COLA), and pension 
and fringe benefit program increases. 


1980 Compared With 1979 

The 1980 net loss of $762.5 million or 
$2.65 per share of common stock com- 
pared with net income of $2,892.7 million or 
$10.04 per share of common stock in 1979. 

As shown in the table below, the major 
portion of this loss was attributable to 
overseas operations. As reported on page 
7, power products (nonautomotive) oper- 
ations sales in 1980 exceeded those of 
1979 and, as shown below, the operations 
continued to be profitable. 

The $12.69 per share decrease in earn- 
ings in 1980 is primarily attributable to 
lower unit volume and a less favorable 
product mix (amounting to about $9.00 
per share) together with cost increases such 
as labor, materials, energy, and higher sales 
campaign expense, which were not fully 
recovered by price adjustments. Interest 
expense increased significantly above 
prior years’ levels due to interest costs 
associated with expanded levels of short- 
and long-term borrowings at higher rates. 

The decline in earnings was further 
affected by depreciation and tool amorti- 
zation increases reflecting increased 
expenditures. These expenses will con- 
tinue to increase in line with the Corpo- 
ration’s capital expenditure programs. 

Although General Motors had a credit 
for U.S., foreign, and other income taxes in 
1980, total taxes, including property and 
applicable payroll taxes, totaled $1,863.5 
million in 1980 and $4,508.0 million in 
1979. The 1980 income tax credit of 
$385.3 million reflects the operating loss 
in 1980 and is lower than would be expected 


CARS TRUCKS & COACHES TOTAL 

1980 1979 1978 1980 1979 1978 1980 1979 1978 
United States 4,072 9,084 5,292 699 Sol 1,586 4,771 6,445 6,878 
Canada DIZ 556 569 257 287 284 769 843 853 
Overseast 1,196 530 eee ee te 365 344 339 1,561 18/05 1/51 
Total 0,780 7,001 Gato 321 192 2,209 LO LES 993 9,482 
+Includes units manufactured by Isuzu Motors Limited under contract for and marketed by General Motors. 
Percentage of Net Income (Loss) Attributable to: Percentage of Worldwide Dollar Sales Attributable to: 

1980 1979 1978 1980 1979° 1978 

United States ( 9%) 79% 87% United States 70% 73% 75% 
Canada 35) 8 5 Canada 12 11 10 
Overseas ( 88) ie} 8 Overseas 18 16 15 
Total (100%) 100% 100% Total 100% 100% 100% 
Automotive (127%) 90% 96% Automotive 92% 94% 93% 
Nonautomotive Zit 10 4 Nonautomotive 8 6 7 
Total (100%) 100% 100% Total 100% 100% 100% 
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based on the U.S. statutory income tax 
rate, primarily due to losses incurred at 
overseas subsidiaries where no applicable 
tax refund credits were currently available. 

In spite of the credit for income taxes in 
1980, taxes still represent the third largest 
cost element experienced by the Corpora- 
tion. The significance of GM’s tax burden 
is illustrated by comparing it with the level 
of dividends paid to stockholders. For 
example, in 1980, GM’s common stock- 
holders received $2.95 per share on their 
investment. During the same period, govern- 
ments at all levels were paid taxes equiv- 
alent to more than $6.37 per share. 

The escalating burden of taxation, both 
foreign and domestic, imposed on business 
and industry by governments at all levels 
continues to be a major concern of General 
Motors. Excessive tax and regulatory 
burdens represent an unwarranted barrier 
to private initiative and its counterparts — 
strong economic growth, high employment, 
and a low inflation rate. 

GM’s financing and insurance operations, 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
(GMAC) and its subsidiaries, earned a 
record $231.0 million in 1980, versus 
$224.1 million in 1979. The increase is 
due principally to the higher level of av- 
erage earnings receivables and increased 
financing rates, partially offset by sub- 
stantially higher interest rates on world- 
wide borrowings. 


1979 Compared With 1978 

Net income in 1979 totaled $2,892.7 
million and earnings on common stock 
were $10.04 per share, compared with 
the record levels of $3,508.0 million and 
$12.24 per share, respectively, established 
in 1978. 
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Net income estimated to be attribut- 
able to U.S. operations in 1979, as shown 
in the table on page 12, was 79% of the 
total, compared with 87% in 1978, reflect- 
ing the decreased volume in United States 
sales. Net income of Canadian and over- 
seas operations increased to 8% and 13% 
of net income, respectively, reflecting 
higher sales in 1979 versus 1978. Auto- 
motive products accounted for 90% of 
total net income. 

The $2.20 per share decrease in earn- 
ings in 1979 was more than accounted for 
by lower unit volume and a less favorable 
product mix (amounting to about $1.90 
per share), together with cost increases 
(such as labor, materials, and energy) 
which, due to competitive market condi- 
tions, were not fully recovered by price 
adjustments. Earnings were also adversely 
affected by increased sales incentive 
program activity and operating ineffi- 
ciencies experienced in the latter half of 
1979 resulting from temporary plant 
shutdowns which were required to bring 
inventories more in line with consumer 
buying patterns. 

The provision for income taxes in 1978 
approximated the U.S. statutory income 
tax rate of 48% but declined in 1979 
primarily due to the favorable impact of 
increased investment tax credits and the 
reduction in the statutory rate to 46%. 

GM’s financing and insurance oper- 
ations reported consolidated net income 
for 1979 of $224.1 million, a 2% decrease 
from 1978 income of $229.6 million, the 
previous record. The decrease principally 
reflected substantially higher interest rates 
on worldwide borrowings, partially offset 
by increased financing rates and higher 
premiums. 


Liquidity and Capital Resources 

It has been the Corporation’s experience 
that current operations have generated 
adequate funds to pay dividends to stock- 
holders and to provide for spending pro- 
grams. Indicative of its strong capital 
position is General Motors’ liquidity 
measured by the quick ratio (ratio of 
cash, marketable securities, and receiv- 


ables to current liabilities) and the current 
ratio (ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities). For 1980, 1979, and 1978, the 
quick ratio was .61, .81, and .96 while 
the current ratio was 1.26, 1.68, and 1.79. 

However, in 1980 the decline in earnings 
coupled with increased capital expenditures 
made it necessary for General Motors and 
its consolidated subsidiaries to borrow 
$1.3 billion in long-term debt. These 
borrowings were made available for the 
worldwide operations of the Corporation 
for repayment of existing borrowings and 
working capital and capital investments, 
including debt or equity investments in 
subsidiaries or associated companies. 

The source of funds from current oper- 
ations (which excludes the non-cash 
charges to income for depreciation and 
amortization) over the past three years, 
as shown on page 19, has fluctuated due 
to the factors described under results of 
operations. 

While current operations were the 
principal source of funds in 1978 and 1979, 
amounting to $6,479.7 million and $5,758.8 
million, respectively, the loss in 1980 
significantly reduced the funds available 
from this source, which amounted to 
$3,465.6 million. 

This decrease in funds from current 
operations was partially offset by bor- 
rowings and also by a reduction in the 
dividends paid to stockholders from $6.00 
per share in 1978 to $5.30 per share in 
1979 and to $2.95 per share in 1980. 

It is the Corporation’s policy to distrib- 
ute from current earnings such amounts 
as the outlook and the indicated capital 
needs of the business permit. In this regard, 
a strong capital position must be maintained 
in order to meet the greatly increased capital 
expenditures forecast for the years ahead. 

Worldwide expenditures for real estate, 
plants and equipment were $5,161.5 million 
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in 1980, a53% increase over the $3,371.8 
million invested in 1979. The 1979 ex- 
penditures were 23% higher than the 
$2,737.8 million expended in 1978, which 
was a 46% increase over the prior year. 
These increased expenditures provided 
for capacity expansion, modernization, 
plant replacements, and new-model pro- 
grams to meet the need for a more fuel- 
efficient vehicle fleet. Of the 1980 expen- 
ditures, approximately 64% were made in 
the United States (compared with 74% in 
1979 and 86% in 1978), 8% in Canada 
(compared with 4% in 1979 and 3% in 
1978) and 28% overseas (compared with 
22% in 1979 and 11% in 1978). 

Worldwide expenditures for special tools 
increased 29% in 1980 to $2,600.0 million, 
compared with a 10% increase in 1979 (to 
$2,015.0 million) and a 3% increase in 
1978 (to $1,826.7 million). 

Thus, General Motors’ capital spending 
continues at record levels. Product pro- 
grams necessary to meet government 
standards, respond to the demands of the 
marketplace, and improve General Motors’ 
competitive position worldwide require 
continuing unprecedented and accelerating 
capital expenditures. In each of the last 
five years, General Motors has introduced 
substantially redesigned or new models in 
the United States and Canada. Significant 
product redesign programs have also been 
undertaken by overseas subsidiaries. 

It is anticipated that total capital expend- 
itures could exceed $8.0 billion in 1981, 
including commitments of $6.2 billion. 
General Motors’ record rate of current 
capital spending and forward spending 
plans are currently estimated to total 
approximately $40 billion over the 1980- 
1984 period. 

As previously indicated, the bulk of capital 
spending in 1980 occurred in the United 
States. Major facilities under construction, 
or announced, include new plants in 
Wentzville, Missouri; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; Orion Township, Michigan, and 
Detroit, Michigan. General Motors’ capital 
spending for requirements outside the 
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United States also increased in 1980. In 
conjunction with the continuing expansion 
of overseas operations, plans to build five 
new plants, to expand a sixth plant, and 
to establish a seventh operation—all in 
Europe—were announced during 1980. 
These are in addition to the previously 
announced major assembly plant near 
Zaragoza, Spain. 


Working Capital 

Insofar as working capital is concerned, 
the declines in 1980 from 1979 ($3,539.9 
million) and in 1979 from 1978 ($1,260.7 
million), shown on page 19, reflected the 
lower level of earnings in 1979 and the 
loss in 1980 coupled with the increased 
expenditures for real estate, plants and 
equipment and special tools, only partially 
offset by decreased dividends for those 
years and increased borrowings in 1980. 

The decline in accounts and notes receiv- 
able of $1,262.0 million in 1980 was due 
to the decline in sales as well as the 
reduction in the receivable due from 
GMAC, which handles the majority of the 
wholesale financing of General Motors’ 
products. This decrease was due to the 
decline in sales as well as the revision 
made in 1980 to the Wholesale Financing 
Program, effective with the 1981 model 
vehicle introduction. Under this revision, 
General Motors receives payment from 
GMAC for cars shipped to dealers about 
two to three weeks earlier than in the past. 

These same factors resulted in the net 
increase in cash, marketable securities, 
and time deposits of $728.8 million in 
1980 from 1979. 

The decrease in cash, marketable se- 
curities, and time deposits of $1,068.4 
million in 1979 from 1978 was due prin- 
cipally to the lower level of earnings 
coupled with an additional capital invest- 
ment of $500 million in GMAC, General 
Motors’ wholly-owned nonconsolidated 
subsidiary. The increase in cash, market- 
able securities and time deposits in 1978 
of $814.8 million was due principally to 
the record level of earnings in that year. 
The increase in accounts and notes receiv- 
able in 1978 of $957.6 million and the 
decline of $608.3 million in 1979 reflect 
the high level of sales in 1978 and the 
declining level of sales at the end of 1979, 
respectively. 


The changes in the other components 
of working capital—inventories, prepaid 
expenses, accounts and loans payable, 
and accrued liabilities—all reflect the 
effect of the record earnings and generally 
high level of sales throughout 1978 and 
the first half of 1979, and the decreas- 
ing sales and earnings since that time 
through 1980. The income taxes refund- 
able for 1980, included in accounts and 
notes receivable, reflect the refund of 
U.S. taxes resulting from the carryback of 
the investment tax credits to 1977, the 
applicable year under tax laws in the 
United States. 


Common Stockholders’ Equity 

The equity of the holders of General 
Motors common stock is represented by 
common stock, capital surplus, and net 
income retained for use in the business. 
Common stock and capital surplus increases 
in the last three years primarily reflect 
increased use of authorized but unissued 
shares for purposes of the Savings-Stock 
Purchase Programs and, more recently, 
for the Employe Stock Ownership Plans. 
No newly issued shares were used for 
purposes of the Stock Option Plans in 1980 
and 1979, and only 3,042 shares were 
issued in 1978. 

Common stockholders’ equity decreased 
to $17,531.0 million at the end of 1980, 
primarily due to the 1980 loss, while it 
increased from $17,286.3 million at the 
end of 1978 to $18,895.7 million at the end 
of 1979. Book value per share of General 
Motors common stock declined in 1980 to 
$58.82 from $64.61 at the end of 1979 
and $60.01 at the end of 1978. Net income 
(loss) as a percent of stockholders’ equity 
was (4.3%) in 1980, compared with 15.1% 
in 1979 and 20.0% in 1978. 


Consolidated Financial Statements 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Responsibilities for Financial Statements 


The following financial statements of General Motors Cor- 
poration and Consolidated Subsidiaries were prepared by the 
management which is responsible for their integrity and 
objectivity. The statements have been prepared in con- 
formity with generally accepted accounting principles and, 
as such, include amounts based on judgments of manage- 
ment. F inancial information elsewhere in this Annual Report 
is consistent with that in the financial statements. 

Management is further responsible for maintaining a sys- 
tem of internal accounting controls, designed to provide 
reasonable assurance that the books and records reflect the 
transactions of the companies and that its established policies 
and procedures are carefully followed. From a stockholder’s 
point of view, perhaps the most important feature in the 
system of control is that it is continually reviewed for its 
effectiveness and is augmented by written policies and 
guidelines, the careful selection and training of qualified 
personnel, and a strong program of internal audit. 

Deloitte Haskins & Sells, independent certified public 
accountants, are engaged to examine the financial state- 
ments of General Motors Corporation and its subsidiaries 
and issue reports thereon. Their examination is conducted 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards 
which comprehend a review of internal accounting controls 
and a test of transactions. The Accountants’ Report appears 
on page 26. 


Statement of Consolidated Income 


For The Years Ended December 31, 1980, 1979 and 1978 
(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


The Board of Directors, through the Audit Committee 
(composed entirely of non-employe Directors), is respon- 
sible for assuring that management fulfills its responsibilities 
in the preparation of the financial statements. The Committee 
selects the independent public accountants annually in ad- 
vance of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders and submits 
the selection for ratification at the meeting. In addition, the 
Committee reviews the scope of the audits and the accounting 
principles to be applied in financial reporting. The inde- 
pendent public accountants, representatives of management, 
and the internal auditors meet regularly (separately and 
jointly) with the Committee to review the activities of each 
and to ensure that each is properly discharging its respon- 
sibilities. To ensure complete independence, Deloitte Haskins 
& Sells have full and free access to meet with the Committee, 
without management representatives present, to discuss the 
results of their examination, the adequacy of internal account- 
ing controls, and the quality of the financial reporting. 
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Chief Financial Officer 


1980 1979 1978 

Net Sales (Note 2) $01, (20.0 00,0112 8 pOa2 tal 
Costs and Expenses 
Cost of sales and other operating charges, exclusive of items listed below 92,099.8 55,848.7 4) RATA agAk 
Selling, general and administrative expenses ZL030% 0 2479.) 2,200:0 
Depreciation of real estate, plants and equipment 1,458.1 1,236.9 1,180.6 
Amortization of special tools 2,019,6 1,950.4 e855. 
Provision for the Bonus Plan (Note 3) — 133.8 168.4 
Total Costs and Expenses 08,914.2 61,645.3 06,736.2 
Operating Income (Loss) (Th sees. 7) 4,665.9 6,484.9 
Other income less income deductions—net (Note 4) 348.7 960.3 214A 
Interest and amortization of debt discount and expense ( bog) et 368.4) ( 355.9) 
Income (Loss) before Income Taxes (  sxeve).£6)) 4,857.8 Ord aro 
United States, foreign and other income taxes (credit) (Note 6) ( 385.3) 21Ga4 3,088.5 
Income (Loss) after Income Taxes ( 983.6) 2,674.4 3206.0 
Equity in earnings of nonconsolidated subsidiaries and associates (dividends 

received amounted to $116.8 in 1980, $112.8 in 1979 and $123.7 in 1978) ae al 21030 253.0 
Net Income (Loss) ( 762.5) 2,892.7 3,508.0 
Dividends on preferred stocks Waa) 12.9 12.9 
Earnings (Loss) on Common Stock (Se 15.4) 2.07 Ome bo eo bal 
Average number of shares of common stock outstanding (in millions) 292.4 286.8 285.5 
Earnings (Loss) Per Share of Common Stock (Note 7) ($2.65) $10.04 $12.24 


Reference should be made to notes on pages 20 through 26. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 


December 31, 1980 and 1979 
(Dollars in Millions) 


ASSETS 1980 1979 
Current Assets 
Cash pee aby iee Oh PAY 
United States Government and other marketable securities and time deposits —at cost, 

which approximates market of $3,541.4 and $2,721.5 3,558.0 2,139.3 
Accounts and notes receivable (including GMAC and its subsidiaries — 

$704.9 and $2,274.0)—less allowances 3,768.4 5,030.4 
Inventories (less allowances) (Note 1) 1,201.2 8,076.3 
Prepaid expenses 706.5 463.4 
Total Current Assets Wye PALS 16,556.5 
Equity in Net Assets of Nonconsolidated Subsidiaries and Associates 

(principally GMAC and its subsidiaries — Note 8) 2,899.8 2,820.2 
Other Investments and Miscellaneous Assets — at cost (less allowances) 1,147.3 1,008.0 
Common Stock Held for the Incentive Program (Note 3) 125.8 192.9 
Property 
Real estate, plants and equipment —at cost (Note 9) 29,269.4 24,879.4 
Less accumulated depreciation (Note 9) 15,220.0 14,298.2 

Net real estate, plants and equipment 14,049.4 10,581.2 

Special tools—at cost (less amortization) 937.4 1057.0 
Total Property 14,986.8 11,638.2 
Total Assets $34,581.0  $32,215.8 
LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
Current Liabilities 
Accounts payable (principally trade) 353,96 (ee Deo, 30 lee 
Loans payable (principally overseas) 1,676.5 924.1 
Accrued liabilities (Note 10) 6,628.8 5,562.9 
Total Current Liabilities WAAL 9,868.3 
Long-Term Debt (Note 11) 1,886.0 880.0 
Capitalized Leases oso 150.8 
Other Liabilities 1,482.5 1,400.8 
Deferred Credits (principally investment tax credits) 952.6 736.6 
Stockholders’ Equity (Notes 3 and 12) 
Preferred stock ($5.00 series, $183.6; $3.75 series, $100.0) 283.6 283.6 
Common stock (issued, 298,053,782 and 292,472,499 shares) 496.7 487.4 
Capital surplus (principally additional paid-in capital) 129 fez 1,034.6 
Net income retained for use in the business L5oe(37e) Lo (oct 
Total Stockholders’ Equity 17,814.6 nek Whe en 
Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity $34,581.0  $32,215.8 


Reference should be made to notes on pages 20 through 26. 


Statement of Changes in Consolidated Financial Position 


For The Years Ended December 31, 1980, 1979 and 1978 
(Dollars in Millions) 


1980 1979 1978 

Source of Funds 
Net income (loss) ($ 762.5) $2,892.7 $3,508.0 
Depreciation of real estate, plants and equipment 1,458.1 1,236.9 1,180.6 
Amortization of special tools 2,719.6 1,950.4 ilyeteey 
Deferred income taxes, undistributed earnings of nonconsolidated 

subsidiaries and associates, etc. —net 50.4 (ARYA oil 64.6) 

_ Total current operations 3,465.6 5,798.8 6,479.7 

Proceeds from issuance of long-term debt P305et ANNES) 111.9 
Proceeds from disposals of property —net PASI 166.9 125:5 
Proceeds from sale of newly issued common stock THES) 249.9 20.5 
Other—net O5i2 125.4 273.8 
Total 5,398.9 6,342.3 7,011.4 
Application of Funds 
Dividends paid to stockholders (Note 12) 874.1 1,533.2 17255 
Expenditures for real estate, plants and equipment LO les mew alize’ 2,131.8 
Expenditures for special tools 2,600.0 2.01550 1,826.7 
Investments in nonconsolidated subsidiaries and associates 4.1 542.8 201.6 
Retirements of long-term debt Zoo 140.2 ZOIEZ 
Total 8,938.8 7,603.0 6,692.8 
Increase (Decrease) in working capital (393979) eae 20027) 318.6 
Working capital at beginning of the year 6,688.2 7,948.9 0030:3 
Working capital at end of the year $3,148.3 $6,688.2 $7,948.9 
Increase (Decrease) in Working Capital by Element 
Cash, marketable securities and time deposits $ 728.8 ($1,068.4) $$ 814.8 
Accounts and notes receivable (51262:0) = 1 608:3) 957.6 
Inventories ( 845.1) 499.6 401.0 
Prepaid expenses 243.1 (Ser 209.9) Ce eee oded) 
Accounts payable (e504) iD Rae Py ele ek) 
Loans payable (752.4) 19 12s) 
Accrued liabilities (2 1,065.9) ee 4a) ee OU) 
Increase (Decrease) in working capital ($3,539.9)  ($1,260.7) $ 318.6 


Reference should be made to notes on pages 20 through 26. 
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Notes to Financial Statements 


Note 1. Significant Accounting Policies 


Principles of Consolidation 

The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of the 
Corporation and all domestic and foreign subsidiaries which are more 
than 50% owned and engaged principally in manufacturing or whole- 
sale marketing of General Motors products. General Motors’ share of 
earnings or losses of nonconsolidated subsidiaries and of associates in 
which at least 20% of the voting securities is owned is generally in- 
cluded in consolidated income under the equity method of accounting. 


Income Taxes 

Investment tax credits are deducted in determining taxes estimated 
to be payable currently and are deferred and amortized over the lives 
of the related assets. The tax effects of timing differences between 
pretax accounting income and taxable income (principally related to 
depreciation, sales and product allowances, undistributed earnings 
of subsidiaries and associates, and benefit plans expense) are 
deferred. Provisions are made for estimated United States and for- 
eign taxes, less available tax credits and deductions, which may be 
incurred on remittance of the Corporation’s share of subsidiaries’ 
undistributed earnings less those deemed to be permanently rein- 
vested. Possible taxes, beyond those provided, would not be material. 


Inventories 

Inventories are stated generally at cost, which is not in excess of 
market. The cost of substantially all domestic inventories was deter- 
mined by the last-in, first-out (LIFO) method, which was adopted in 
1976. If the first-in, first-out (FIFO) method of inventory valuation 
had been used by the Corporation for U.S. inventories, it is estimated 
they would be $1,784.5 million higher at December 31, 1980, com- 
pared with $1,603.1 million higher at December 31, 1979. As a 
result of the decrease in sales in 1980, certain LIFO inventory quan- 
tities carried at lower costs prevailing in prior years as compared 
with the costs of 1980 purchases were liquidated, the effect of which 
was to reduce 1980 losses before income taxes by approximately 
$259.2 million. The cost of inventories outside the United States 
was determined generally by the FIFO or the average cost method. 


Major Classes of Inventories 


(Dollars in Millions) 1980 1979 
Productive material, work in process 
_and supplies $4,682.8  $5,252.8 
Finished product, service parts, etc. 2,948.4 2,023.0 
Total CM elys 0 ato MOS a3) 
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Depreciation and Amortization 

Depreciation is provided on groups of property using, with minor 
exceptions, an accelerated method which accumulates depreciation 
of approximately two-thirds of the depreciable cost during the first 
half of the estimated lives of the property. 

Expenditures for special tools are amortized, with the amortization 
applied directly to the asset account, over short periods of time 
because the utility value of the tools is radically affected by frequent 
changes in the design of the functional components and appearance 
of the product. Replacement of special tools for reasons other than 
changes in products is charged directly to cost of sales. 


Pension Program 

The Corporation and its subsidiaries have several pension plans 
covering substantially all of their employes, including certain em- 
ployes in foreign countries. Benefits under the plans are generally 
related to an employe’s length of service, wages and salaries, and, 
where applicable, contributions. The costs of these plans are deter- 
mined on the basis of actuarial cost methods and include amortization 
of prior service cost over periods not exceeding 30 years. With the 
exception of certain overseas subsidiaries, pension costs accrued 
are funded. 


Product Related Expenses 
Expenditures for advertising and sales promotion and for other prod- 
uct related expenses are charged to costs and expenses as incurred; 
provisions for estimated costs related to product warranty are made 
at the time the products are sold. 

Expenditures for research and development are charged to 
expenses as incurred and amounted to $2,224.5 million in 1980, 
$1,949.8 million in 1979 and $1,633.1 million in 1978. 


Foreign Exchange 

All exchange and translation activity is included in cost of sales and 
amounted to gains of $127.0 million in 1980, $83.7 million in 1979 
and $62.7 million in 1978. 


Accounting Change 

In 1980, the Corporation implemented Statement No. 34 of the 
Financial Accounting Standards Board—Capitalization of Interest 
Cost. The effect of the adoption of this Statement was not material. 


Notes to Financial Statements (continued) 


Note 2. Net Sales 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Net sales includes sales to: 


Nonconsolidated sub- 
sidiaries and associates 


1980 1979 1978 


$ 104.1 $ 1458 $ 159.1 


Dealerships operating 
under dealership 


assistance plans 1f456'0 eee ol,853.59 ero l97 7.3 


Unrealized intercompany profits on sales to nonconsolidated sub- 
sidiaries and to associates are deferred. 


Note 3. Incentive Program 


The Incentive Program consists of the General Motors Bonus Plan, 
first approved by stockholders in 1918, and the General Motors 
Stock Option Plans, adopted in 1957 and 1977. The By-Laws provide 
that the Plans shall be presented for action at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing at least once in every five years. The Incentive Program was last 
approved by stockholders at the 1977 Annual Meeting. 

The Corporation maintains a reserve for purposes of the Bonus Plan 
to which may be credited each year an amount which the independent 
public accountants of the Corporation determine to be 8% of the net 
earnings which exceed 7% but not 15% of net capital, plus 5% of the 
net earnings which exceed 15% of net capital, but not in excess of 
the amount paid out as dividends on the common stock during the 
year. However, for any year the Bonus and Salary Committee may 
direct that a lesser amount be credited. Bonus awards under the 
Bonus Plan and such other amounts arising out of the operation of 
the Incentive Program as the Committee may determine are charged 
to the reserve. 

As a result of the net loss in 1980, no credit was made to the 
Reserve for the Bonus Plan. Accordingly, the Bonus and Salary 
Committee has determined that there will be no bonus awards related 
to the year 1980. 

Under the provisions of the Incentive Program, participants receive 
their awards in instalments in as many as five years. If participants in 
the Bonus and Stock Option Plans fail to meet conditions precedent to 
receiving undelivered instalments of bonus awards (and contingent 
credits related to the Stock Option Plan prior to 1977), the amount 
of any such instalments is credited to income. Upon the exercise of 
stock options, any related contingent credits are proportionately 
reduced and the amount of the reduction is credited to income. 

Changes during 1978, 1979 and 1980 in the status of options 
granted under the Stock Option Plans are shown in the following 
table. The option prices are 100% of the average of the highest and 
lowest sales prices of General Motors common stock on the dates the 


options were granted as reported (1) on the New York Stock Exchange 
for options granted prior to 1976, and (2) on the Composite Tape of 
transactions on all major exchanges and nonexchange markets in 
the U.S. for options granted in 1976 and subsequent years. The 
options outstanding at December 31, 1978, 1979 and 1980 expire 
ten years from date of grant. All options are subject to earlier 
termination under certain conditions. 

The Corporation intends to deliver newly issued stock upon the 
exercise of any of the outstanding options. The maximum number of 
shares for which additional options might be granted under the Plan 
was 2,211,335 at January 1, 1978, 1,904,325 at December 31, 1978, 
1,582,170 at December 31, 1979 and 1,230,055 at December 31, 1980. 


Year Granted 1973 1974 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 
Option Price $ 73.38 $ 50.00 $ 65.19 $ 66.57 $ 63.75 $ 59.50 $ 53.25 


Outstanding at 


Jan. 1,1978 175,614 215,398 139,308 288,665 - 
Granted ~ _ _ — 316,060 
Exercised — ( 3,042) ~ _ — 
Terminated ( 41,508)( 15,570)( 9,522)( 8,745)( 305) 


Outstanding at 
Dec. 31,1978 134,106 196,786 129,786 279,920 315,755 - 


Granted a = 351,940 


Terminated ( 24,288)( 35,214)( 11,982)( 19,125)( 10,185)( 475) 


Outstanding at 
Dec. 31,1979 109,818 161,572 117,804 260,795 305,570 351,465 = 
Granted - - = = — - 425,590 


Terminated ( 16,764)( 18,998)( 10,764)( 23,790)( 26,190)( 20,085)( 3,410) 


Outstanding at 


Dec. 31,1980 93,054 142,574 107,040 237,005 279,380 331,380 422,180 


Common stock held for the Incentive Program is exclusively for 
payment of liabilities under the Incentive Program and is stated 
substantially at cost. 


1979 
Shares 


1980 
Shares 


3,108,316 559192:9 62,787,740 $181al 


(Dollars in Millions) Amount Amount 


Balance at Jan. 1 
Acquired during 


the year 9,097 Ome 922566 68.8 
Sold to trustee 

of S-SPP Cae 16) .6) — — 
Delivered to 

participants (1,068,219) (967.0) 871,990) (257.0) 


Balance at Dec. 31 2,037,078 125.8: 3,108, 510 ee LOZ.9 
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Notes to Financial Statements (continued) 


Note 4. Other Income Less 
Income Deductions 


(Dollars in Millions) 1980 1979 1978 
Other income: 


Interest $392.1 $507.0 $358.6 
Other 81.7 (222 66.1 
Income deductions CWS) CE) Bl) 
Net $348.7 $560.3 $214.5 


Note 5. Pension Program 


Total pension expense of the Corporation and its consolidated sub- 
sidiaries amounted to $1,922.1 million in 1980, $1,571.5 million in 
1979 and $1,326.7 million in 1978. The increase in pension expense 
for 1980 and 1979 primarily reflects the impact of amendments to 
the U.S. and Canadian plans, as approved by the stockholders in 
1980. For purposes of determining pension expense, the Corporation 
uses a variety of assumed rates of return on pension funds in accord- 
ance with local practice and regulations, which rates approximate 6%. 
The following table compares accumulated plan benefits and plan 
net assets for the Corporation’s defined benefit plans in the United 
States and Canada as of October 1 (generally, the plans’ anniversary 
date) of both 1980 and 1979: 

(Dollars in Millions) 1980 1979 


Actuarial present value of 
accumulated plan benefits: 


Vested o17,438-5 $18,156.5 
Nonvested 2,234.1 202180) 
ets iz Total $19,672.6 $20,677.5 

Market value of assets 

available for benefits: 

Held by trustees $10,584.6 $ 9,066.0 
____Held by insurance companies 2,769.2 270 Leh 
Total $13,353.8 S56 77 


The assumed rates of return used in determining the actuarial 
present value of accumulated plan benefits (shown in the table above) 
were based upon those published by the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation, a public corporation established under the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act (ERISA). Such rates averaged 
approximately 844% for 1980 and 7% for 1979. 

The Corporation’s foreign pension plans are not required to report 
to certain governmental agencies pursuant to ERISA, and do not 
otherwise determine the actuarial value of accumulated benefits or 
net assets available for benefits as calculated and shown above. For 
those plans, the total of the plans’ pension funds and balance sheet 
accruals, less pension prepayments and deferred charges, exceeded 
the actuarially computed value of vested benefits by approximately 
$215 million at both December 31, 1980 and December 31, 1979. 
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Note 6. United States, Foreign 
and Other Income Taxes (Credit) 
(Dollars in Millions) 1980 1979 1978 


Taxes estimated to be payable (refundable) 
currently (1): 


United States Federal ($ 930737) ) 1,010. (gees eo 
Foreign 56.2 412.9 50 
State and local ( 36.9) 127.9 300.5 
Total (288 42 11935 3,070.8 
Taxes deferred—net: 
United States Federal (Gee 4252) 51 Dee Je5) 
Foreign ISO o eel 26-4) 41.3 
State and local ( 39.0) 7 Oman 16.0) 
Total (eee 249-3 a0 67.9)" (1340) 
Investment tax credits 
deferred —net: 
United States Federal 126.0 1165 149.7 
Foreign 26.4 L533 2.0 
Total a2 TS1ES iMewl7/ 
Total taxes (credit) ($6 385.3) $2,183.4 $3,088.5 


(1) Investment tax credits deducted (added) in determining taxes 
estimated to be payable (refundable) currently amounted to ($350.9) 
million in 1980, $290.7 million in 1979 and $293.7 million in 1978. 


None of the taxes deferred for each of the various types of timing 
differences exceeded 5% of pretax accounting income multiplied by 
the United States statutory rate (credit), except for ($232.1) million 
related to sales and product allowances in 1980, and ($157.8) million 
and $167.3 million related to depreciation and benefit plans expense, 
respectively, in 1978. 

Income (loss) before income taxes included the following components: 
(Dollars in Millions) 1980 1979 1978 


Domestic income (loss) (S$ 928.6)" $4,03233774S5. 2934 
Foreign income (loss) ( 440.3) 825.5 105041 
Total ($1,368.9) $4,857.8  $6,343.5 


The consolidated effective tax rate (credit) was different than the 
United States statutory rate (credit) for the reasons set forth in the 
table below: 


1980 1979 1978 

Statutory income tax rate 

(credit) (46.0%) 46.0% 48.0% 
Investment tax credits—net (12.0 ) 348) iene) 
Foreign tax rate differential 29.0 Bs) (20:5) 
State and local income taxes C SHO Le 23 
Other adjustments 3.9 (Osan) 0.6 
Effective income tax rate 

(credit) (28.1%) 44.9% 48.7% 


Note 7. Earnings (Loss) Per Share of Common Stock 


Earnings (loss) per share of common stock are based on the average 
number of shares outstanding during each year. The effect on earnings 
(loss) per share resulting from the assumed exercise of outstanding 
options and delivery of bonus awards and contingent credits under 
the Incentive Program is not material for 1978 and 1979 earnings and 
is not applicable for the 1980 loss because it is antidilutive. 


Notes to Financial Statements (continued) 


Note 8. General Motors Acceptance Corporation and Subsidiaries 


Condensed Consolidated Balance Sheet (Dollars in Millions) 1980 1979 
Cash ag $ 473.0 $ 396.4 
Investments in Securities (market value, 1980—$1,007.2; 1979—$941.9) 1,003.0 930.8 
Finance Receivables (including instalments maturing after one year: 1980 —$14,305.7; 

1979—$13,017.3; less unearned income: 1980 —$3,273.9; 1979 —$2,665.6; and 

allowance for financing losses: 1980—$351.2; 1979—$281.4) B14 31,007.9 
Insurance Receivables, Unamortized Debt Expense, and Other Assets 336.8 255.8 
Total Assets $33,046.9 $32,590.9 
Notes, Loans and Debentures Payable Within One Year (less unamortized discount) $16,814.0 $16,913.5 
Accounts Payable and Other Liabilities: 

General Motors Corporation and affiliated companies 704.9 eRe AY 

Other 1,566.2 1,393.2 
Notes, Loans and Debentures Payable After One Year (less unamortized discount) 9,185.8 7,433.3 
Subordinated Indebtedness Payable After One Year (less unamortized discount) Z02Aa 1,949.0 

Total Liabilities 30,295.0 29,963.0 
Stockholder’s Equity: 

Preferred stock, $100 par value, redeemable at GMAC option (6% cumulative, $75.0; 

74% cumulative, $35.0) 110.0 110.0 
Common stock, $100 par value (outstanding, 1980 and 1979— 14,650,000 shares) 1,465.0 1,465.0 
Net income retained for use in the business (net income: 1980—$231.0; 1979—$224.1; 

1978 —$229.6; cash dividends: 1980 —$107.0; 1979—$102.0; 1978 —$112.0) 1,176.9 1,052.9 
Total Stockholder’s Equity 209 2,627.9 

Total Liabilities and Stockholder’s Equity $33,046.9 $32,590.9 


In February 1981, General Motors Corporation purchased an additional 3,000,000 shares of common stock for $300 million. 


Note 9. Real Estate, Plants and 
Equipment and Accumulated 


Depreciation (Dollars in Millions) 1980 1979 
Real estate, plants and equipment: 
Land pee OoZeL $ 303.6 
Land improvements 886.5 808.3 
Leasehold improvements—less 
amortization BoM 25.4 
Buildings 6,209.4 5,379.8 
Machinery and equipment 17,910.4 16,129.9 
Furniture and office equipment 302.0 230.0 
Capitalized leases 316.6 281.8 
Construction in progress SPH 1,719.0 
Total $29,269.4 $24,879.4 
Accumulated depreciation: 
Land improvements $ 490.1 $ 463.8 
Buildings ae GA 3,048.9 
Machinery and equipment 11,186.8 10,460.4 
Furniture and office equipment 13973 114.7 
Capitalized leases fall 161.1 
Extraordinary obsolescence 49.3 49.3 
Total $15,220.0 $14,298.2 
Note 10. Accrued Liabilities 
(Dollars in Millions) 1980 1979 
Taxes, other than income taxes By WeAa pe) $ 726.4 
Payrolls 1,667.3 ee ehoyts: 
Dealer and customer allowances, 
claims, discounts, etc. 2,600.0 1,849.8 
Other 1,637.6 1,407.9 
Total $6,628.8 $5,562.9 


Note 11. Long-Term Debt (Excluding 


Current Portion) (Dollars in Millions) 1980 1979 
GM—USS. dollars: 
10% Notes 1984-86 $ 2000 $ — 
8.05% Notes 1985 300.0 300.0 
12.2% Notes 1986-88 200.0 _ 
854% Debentures 2005 300.0 300.0 
Other 4.8% 1982-2000 Was: 75.0 
Consolidated subsidiaries: 
United States dollars 16.4% 1982-89 SIS Vers. 
Spanish pesetas 16.1% 1982-88 38.5 - 
Australian dollars 12.7% 1982-89 69.9 24.9 
Canadian dollars 18.3% 1985 284.4 — 
British pounds 7.0% 1987-92 35.8 Soe 
Other currencies Various 1982-2004 (4.3 23.8 
Total 1,893.2 885.4 
Less unamortized discount ee 5.4 
Total $1,886.0 $880.0 


Long-term debt (including current portion) bore interest at a weighted 
average rate of approximately 13.5% at December 31, 1980 and 9.1% 
at December 31, 1979. 

Under the sinking fund provisions of the trust indenture for the 
Corporation’s $300.0 million 854% Debentures due 2005, the Cor- 
poration will provide an annual sinking fund of $11.8 million in 
each of the years 1986 to 2004, inclusive. 

Maturities of long-term debt at December 31, 1980 for each of the 
five years through 1985 are (in millions): 1981—$137.0 (included 
in loans payable); 1982 —$174.5; 1983—$79.4; 1984—$108.6; and 
1985— $681.2. Loans payable at December 31, 1979 included the 
current portion of long-term debt of $41.2 million. 
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Note 12. Stockholders’ Equity (Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1980 1979 1978 
Capital Stock: 
Preferred Stock, without par value, cumulative dividends (authorized, 6,000,000 shares), 
no change during the year: 
$5.00 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at Corporation option at $120 per share 
(issued, 1,875,366 shares; in treasury, 39,722 shares; outstanding, 1,835,644 shares) &) 183,65 $. 9155-65 o eelooo 
$3.75 series, stated value $100 per share, redeemable at Corporation option at $100 per share 
(issued and outstanding, 1,000,000 shares) 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Common Stock, $124 par value (authorized, 500,000,000 shares): 
Issued at beginning of the year (292,472,499 shares in 1980, 288,069,840 in 1979 and 
287,704,811 in 1978) 487.4 480.1 479.5 
Newly issued stock sold under provisions of the Stock Option Plans, Employe Stock Ownership 
Plans and Savings-Stock Purchase Programs (5,581,283 shares in 1980, 4,402,659 in 1979 
and 365,029 in 1978) ees) as) 6 
Issued at end of the year (298,053,782 shares in 1980, 292,472,499 in 1979 and 288,069,840 
in 1978) 496.7 487.4 480.1 
Total capital stock at end of the year 780.3 fa de0 (Daal 
Capital Surplus (principally additional paid-in capital): 
Balance at beginning of the year 1,034.6 792.0 gaat 
Proceeds in excess of par value of newly issued common stock sold under provisions of the 
Stock Option Plans, Employe Stock Ownership Plans and Savings-Stock Purchase Programs 262.6 242.6 19.9 
Balance at end of the year 129 (ez 1,034.6 792.0 
Net Income Retained for Use in the Business: 
Balance at beginning of the year eS (3.4 16,014.2 14 235160. 
Net income (loss) ( O2.p) 2,092.1 3,908.0 
Total 16:6 IieZ 18;906:9 7 317473987 
Cash dividends: 
Preferred stock, $5.00 series, $5.00 per share 9.2 9.2 9.2 
Preferred stock, $3.75 series, $3.75 per share ONG oe Soh 
Common stock, $2.95 per share in 1980, $5.30 in 1979 and $6.00 in 1978 861.2 12520,8 741256 
Total cash dividends 874.1 1553372 255 
Balance at end of the year 15; (37k V731357, 16,014.2 
Total Stockholders’ Equity $17,814.60 (319,179.39 o17f-009.0 


The preferred stock is subject to redemption at the option of the 
Board of Directors on any dividend date on not less than thirty days’ 
notice at the redemption prices stated above plus accrued dividends. 

The Certificate of Incorporation provides that 30,000,000 shares of 
authorized but unissued common stock may be issued or sold for cash 
to or for the account of employes of the Corporation or of any 
substantially wholly-owned subsidiary, or of any company in which 
the Corporation has a substantial ownership interest, without first 
having been offered to common stockholders for subscription; the 
shares so issued and sold for cash totaled 19,370,282 through December 
31, 1980, 13,788,999 through December 31, 1979 and 9,386,340 
through December 31, 1978. 

Further, the Certificate provides that no cash dividends may be 
paid on the common stock so long as current assets in excess of 
current liabilities of the Corporation are less than $75 per share of 
outstanding preferred stock. Such current assets in excess of current 
liabilities were significantly greater than $75 in respect of each share 
of outstanding preferred stock at December 31, 1980. 


The overall policy with respect to the payment of dividends by 
consolidated subsidiaries is predicated on the laws of the respective 
countries in which the subsidiaries are located. Generally, dividend 
payments are based on accumulated earnings. In the opinion of the 
management, there are no restrictions on the payment of dividends 
by consolidated subsidiaries which would have a significant effect on 
the operations of the Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries. 

The equity of the Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries in 
the net undistributed earnings, since acquisition, of nonconsolidated 
subsidiaries and associates has been included in net income retained 
for use in the business and amounted to $1,155.6 million at December 
31, 1980. 

GMAC agreements with respect to outstanding subordinated 
indebtedness include, among other things, provisions which have the 
effect of limiting its payment of dividends to the Corporation. Under 
the most restrictive of these provisions, approximately $672.9 million 
of its net income retained for use in the business at December 31, 
1980 was available for the payment of dividends. 
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Notes to Financial Statements (continued) 


Note 13. Segment Reporting 


General Motors is a highly vertically-integrated business operating 
primarily ina single industry consisting of the manufacture, assembly 
and sale of automobiles, trucks and related parts and accessories 
classified as automotive products. Because of the high degree of inte- 
gration, substantial interdivisional and intercompany transfers of 
materials and services are made. Consequently, any determination 
of income by areas of operations or class of products is necessarily 
arbitrary because of the allocation and reallocation of costs, including 
corporate costs, benefiting more than one division or product. 
Substantially all of General Motors’ products are marketed through 
retail dealers and through distributors and jobbers in the United 
States and Canada and through distributors and dealers overseas. 


To assist in the merchandising of General Motors’ products, General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation and its subsidiaries offer financial 
services and certain types of automobile insurance to dealers and 
customers. 

Net sales, net income (loss), total and net assets and average 
number of employes in the U.S. and in locations outside the U.S. 
for 1980, 1979 and 1978 are summarized below. Net income (loss) is 
after provisions for deferred income taxes applicable to that portion 
of the undistributed earnings deemed to be not permanently invested, 
less available tax credits and deductions, and appropriate consoli- 
dating adjustments for the geographic areas set forth below. Interarea 
sales are made at negotiated selling prices. 


1980 United States Canada Europe Latin America All Other Total')) 
Net Sales: (Dollars in Millions) 
Outside $41,637.4 $4,218.0 $7,437.6 $2,448.4 $1,987.1 $57,728.5 
Interarea D20(aL BiOl Ont eH Wie) Wass 64.3 _ 
Total net sales $46,924.5 $8,094.7 pie oon: $2,520.7 $2,051.4 $97,728.5 
Net Income (Loss) ($ 71.9) ($ 20.3) (>9909.3) $ 42.9 ($ 150.8) ($ 762.5) 
Total Assets $25,494.2 $1,891.0 $4,319.3 $1,953.2 $1,029.9 $34,581.0 
Net Assets $15,753.6 $ 791.9 $ 670.6 $ 528.8 $ 152.0 $17,814.6 
Average Number of Employes (in thousands) ol7 ii 125 Oe 30 746 
1979 United States Canada Europe Latin America All Other Total) 
Net Sales: (Dollars in Millions) 
Outside $49,559.9 $4,611.8 $8,338.2 $2,023.8 nil far ihe) $66,311.2 
Interarea 9,454.9 3,432.9 276.9 109.0 34.4 — 
Total net sales $55,014.8 $8,044.7 $8,615.1 $2:132:8 $1,811.9 $66,311.2 
Net Income en ape PADS) $ 224.1 $ 338.2 $ 14.5 oe) 13.9 $ 2,892.7 
Total Assets $24,052.7 $1,884.2 $4,173.3 $1,237.9 SLO oar $32,215.8 
Net Assets $16,472.4 $ 754.9 $1,245.9 $ 366.8 $ 417.4 $19,179.3 
Average Number of Employes (in thousands) 618 39 TS ae SZ 853 
1978 United States Canada Europe Latin America All Other Total? 
Net Sales: (Dollars in Millions) 
Outside $49,048.8 $3,362.9 $7,421.0 $1,784.5 $1,603.9 $63,221.1 
Interarea 4,450.0 3,412.8 2ADs/ 94.0 4.8 — 
Total net sales $53,498.8 $6,775.7 $7,666.7 $1,878.5 $1,608.7 $63,221.1 
Net Income (Loss) Deos0 lo. noe WRB > 070.2 ($ 96.2) SunlD.0 $ 3,508.0 
Total Assets $24,260.5 $1,343.7 $3,854.4 $1,142.3 $ 876.1 $30,598.3 
Net Assets $15,921.6 $ 601.2 $1,219.7 hae Al $ 246.7 $17,569.9 
Average Number of Employes (in thousands) 611 38 126 34 30 839 


(DAfter elimination of interarea transactions. 
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Notes to Financial Statements (concluded) 


Note 14. Contingent Liabilities 


There are various claims and pending actions against the Corporation 
and its subsidiaries with respect to commercial matters, including 
warranties and product liability, governmental regulations including 
environmental and safety matters, civil rights, patent matters, taxes 


and other matters arising out of the conduct of the business. Certain the Corporation and its consolidated subsidiaries. 
of these actions purport to be class actions, seeking damages in very 
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Accountants’ Report 


Deloitte 1114 Avenue of the Americas 
Haskins -+ Sells New York 10036 
Certified Public Accountants 


General Motors Corporation, its Directors and Stockholders: February 11, 1981 


We have examined the Consolidated Balance Sheet of General Motors Corporation and consolidated subsidiaries as 
of December 31, 1980 and 1979 and the related Statements of Consolidated Income and Changes in Consolidated 
Financial Position for each of the three years in the period ended December 31, 1980. Our examinations were made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards and, accordingly, included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, these financial statements present fairly the financial position of the companies at December 31, 1980 
and 1979 and the results of their operations and the changes in their financial position for each of the three years in 
the period ended December 31, 1980, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a 
consistent basis. 


ebecte VOR S, ¢ ee 


large amounts. The amounts of liability on these claims and actions 
at December 31, 1980 were not determinable but, in the opinion of 
the management, the ultimate liability resulting will not materially 
affect the consolidated financial position or results of operations of 


Supplementary Information 


Selected Quarterly Data 


1980 Quarters 1979 Quarters 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


4th 


Net sales $15,712.8 $13,785.5 $12,027.8 $16,202.4 $17,897.7 $18,982.3 $13,313.5 $16,117.7 
Operating income (loss) ola 834.6) ( 960.4) 447.9 2,281.4 2,160.8 ( 251.6) ATD.3 
Income (loss) before income taxes 173-69( 862.3). 18025,6) 345.4 2,299.6 2168.57 162.0) sey ts 
United States, foreign and other 

income taxes (credit) 60.8 ( SHAT ey i 386.0) Olies 1,103.9 1,040.8 ( 120.8) 159.5 
Income (loss) after income taxes Mp WAget 484.7) ( 639.6) 27.9 1,195.7 AE 41.2) 392.2 
Net income (loss) 154 fa 411.9) ( 567.0) 61.7 2a. 1,188.0 21.4 426.1 
Dividends on preferred stocks Oe oe) O22 Dec py 30 32 3:2 
Earnings (loss) on common stock Die leah med 15.2) (Dae Or 0L2) a> 58.5 Del. Zoss0moe tl Oteimme 18:2 $ 7422.9 
Average number of shares of common 

stock outstanding (in millions) 290.2 291.5 293.1 294.8 285.8 286.4 286.8 288.0 
Earnings (loss) per share of 

common stock $0.52 ($1.43) ($1.95) $0.21 $4.39 $4.13 $0.06 $1.46 
Dividends per share of common stock $1.15 $0.60 $0.60 $0.60 $1.00 $1.65 $1.15 $1.50 
Stock price range* 

High $55.75 $49.50 $58.88 $54.13 $59.38 $61.75 $65.88 $64.88 

Low $44.00 $39.50 $46.38 $40.38 $53.13 $56.38 $54.88 $49.38 


*The principal market is the New York Stock Exchange and prices are based on the Composite Tape. 
As of December 31, 1980, there were approximately 1,173,853 holders of record of common stock. 


The decrease in earnings of $1.25 per share in the fourth quarter 
of 1980 from the comparable 1979 period resulted from lower unit 
volume, a less favorable mix of products sold, and increased economic 
costs not recoverable through pricing. 

The effective income tax rates in the 1980 quarters varied from the 
U.S. statutory rate (credit) in the first and third quarters due princi- 
pally to a combination of lower earnings and the continuing high 
level of U.S. investment tax credits. The effective income tax rate 
for the fourth quarter was higher than would be expected due to the 


adjustment of the estimated annual effective tax rate, used through- 
out the year, as a result of increased losses at overseas subsidiaries 
where no applicable tax credits were currently available, coupled 
with additional U.S. income taxes due to improved U.S. performance 
during the quarter. 

The effective income tax rates in the 1979 quarters varied from the 
U.S. statutory rate due to the high level of U.S. investment tax credits 
as well as lower anticipated state and local taxes in the third quarter 
and lower earnings and lower foreign taxes in the fourth quarter. 


Selected Financial Data (Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 

Net sales $57,728.95 $66,311.2 $63,221.1 $54,961.3 $47,181.0 
Earnings (loss) on common stock (§ 775.4) §$ 2,879.8 $ 3,495.1 $ 3,324.6 $ 2,889.9 
Dividends on common stock 861.2 ozUs 1712:6 1,944.8 1,590.5 
Net income (loss) retained in the year ($ 1,636.6) $ 1,359.5 $ 1,782.5 $ 1,379.8 $ 1,299.4 
Earnings (loss) on common stock—per share ($ 2.09) $ 10.04 $ 12.24 $ 11.62 $ 10.08 
Dividends on common stock — per share 2.90 5.30 6.00 6.80 5.00 
Net income (loss) retained in the year—per share ($ 5.60) $ 4.74 $ 6.24 $ 4.82 $ 4°53 
Average shares of common stock outstanding (in millions) 292.4 286.8 250.0 286.1 286.7 
Dividends on capital stock as a percentage of net income N.A. 53.0% 49.2% 58.7% 55.2% 
Expenditures for real estate, plants and equipment $75, 16125 Seo tes Sh TAY hae) $ 1,870.9 $ 998.9 
Expenditures for special tools $ 2,600.0 $ 2,015.0 $ 1,826.7 $ 1,775.8 $ 1,308.4 
Working capital $ 3,148.3 $ 6,688.2 $ 7,948.9 $ 7,630.3 $ 7,556.6 
Total assets $34,581.0 $32,215.8 $30,598.3 $26,658.3 $24,442.4 
Long-term debt and capitalized leases $ 2,058.3 $ 1,030.8 $ 1,124.5 $ 1,201.2 $ 1,056.9 
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Impact of Inflation on Financial Data 


In recent years, the accounting profession has given a great deal of 
consideration to the question of reporting the impact of inflation on 
financial data. Many complex theories have been proposed and studied 
but none has received general acceptance. Nevertheless, all interested 
parties agree that inflation has an impact on financial data. Thus, in 
September 1979 the Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB) 
issued Statement No. 33, Financial Reporting and Changing Prices. 
Statement No. 33 establishes standards for reporting certain effects 
of price changes on financial data. No one method is required by the 
Statement; instead, alternative methods are required in order to dis- 
play various effects. The Statement is intended to help readers of 
financial data assess results in the following specific areas: 

a. The erosion of general purchasing power, 

b. Enterprise performance, 

c. The erosion of operating capability, and 

d. Future cash flows. 

The accompanying Schedules display the basic historical cost finan- 
cial data adjusted for general inflation (constant dollar) and also for 
changes in specific prices (current cost) for use in such assessments. 

In reviewing these Schedules, the following comments may be of 
assistance in understanding the reasons for the different “income” 
amounts and the uses of the data. 


Financial statements— historical cost base 

The objective of financial statements, and the primary purpose of 
accounting, is to furnish, to the fullest extent practicable, objective, 
quantifiable summaries of the results of financial transactions to those 
who need or wish to judge management’s ability to manage. The data 
are prepared by management and independently verified by the inde- 
pendent public accountants. 

The present accounting system in general use in the United States 
and the financial statements prepared by major companies from that 
system were never intended to be measures of relative economic value, 
but instead are basically a history of transactions which have occurred 
and by which current and potential investors and creditors can eval- 
uate their expectations. There are many subjective, analytical, and 
economic factors which must be taken into consideration when eval- 
uating a company. Those factors cannot be quantified objectively. Just 
as the financial statements cannot present in reasonable, objective, 
quantifiable form all of the data necessary to evaluate a business, they 
also should not be expected to furnish all the data needed to evaluate 
the impact of inflation on a company. 


Data adjusted for general inflation—constant dollar base 
Financial reporting is, of necessity, stated in dollars. It is generally 
recognized that the purchasing power of a dollar has deteriorated in 
recent years, and the costs of raw materials and other items as well 
as wage rates have increased and can be expected to increase further 
in the future. It is not as generally recognized, however, that profit 
dollars also are subject to the same degree of reduction in purchasing 
power. Far too much attention is given to the absolute level of profits 
rather than the relationship of profits to other factors in the business 
and to the general price level. For example, as shown in the accom- 
panying Schedule A, adjusting the annual amount of sales and net 
income (loss) to a constant 1967 dollar base, using the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price Index for Urban Consumers, 
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demonstrates that constant dollar profits have not increased in recent 
years in line with the changes in sales volume. This is reflected in 
the general decline in the net income as a percent of sales over that 
period as well as the decrease in the dividend paid in terms of 
constant dollars of purchasing power. 


Data adjusted for changes in specific prices—current cost 

Another manner in which to analyze the impact of inflation on finan- 
cial data (and thus the business) is by adjusting the historical cost data 
to the current costs for the major balance sheet items which have been 
accumulated through the accounting system over a period of years 
and which thus reflect different prices for the same commodities and 
services. 

The purpose of this type of restatement is to furnish estimates of the 
impact of price increases for replacement of inventories and property 
on the potential future net income of the business and thus assess the 
probability of future cash flows. Although these data may be useful 
for this purpose, they do not reflect specific plans for the replacement 
of property. A more meaningful estimate of the impact of such costs on 
future earnings is the estimated level of future capital expenditures 
which is set forth in the Financial Review: Management’s Discussion 
and Analysis (page 12). 


Summary 

In the accompanying Schedules, the effects of the application of the 
preceding methods on the past five years’ and the current year’s oper- 
ations are summarized. Under both the constant dollar and the current 
cost methods, the net income (loss) of the business is lower (higher) 
than that determined under the historical cost method. What does 
this mean? It means that business, as well as individuals, is affected 
by inflation and that the purchasing power of business dollars also 
has declined. In addition, the costs of maintaining the productive 
capacity, as reflected in the current cost data (and estimate of future 
capital expenditures), have increased, and thus management must 
seek ways to cope with the impact of inflation through accounting 
methods such as the Last-In, First-Out (LIFO) method of inventory 
valuation, which matches current costs with current revenues, and 
through accelerated methods of depreciation. 

Another significant adjustment is the restatement of stockholders’ 
equity —the investment base. The adjustment for general inflation 
(constant dollar) puts all the expenditures for these items on a consis- 
tent purchasing power basis—the average 1967 dollar. This adjust- 
ment decreases the historical stockholders’ equity, as represented by 
net assets in Schedule A, of about $17.8 billion to a constant dollar basis 
of $10.9 billion. In other words, the $17.8 billion represented in the finan- 
cial statements has only $10.9 billion of purchasing power expressed in 
1967 dollars. The net assets adjusted for specific prices (current cost 
restated in 1967 dollars), as shown in Schedule A, amounted to $11.4 
billion. This is $0.5 billion higher than that shown on a constant dollar 
basis due to the fact that the CPI-U index is accelerating more rapidly 
than the indices of specific prices applicable to General Motors. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that there is a critical need for 
national monetary and fiscal policies designed to control inflation and 
to provide adequate capital for future business growth which, in turn, 
will mean increased productivity and employment. 


Schedule A Comparison of Selected Data Adjusted for Effects of Changing Prices 
(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 
Historical cost data adjusted for general inflation (constant dollar) and changes in specific prices.(current cost). (A) 


1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 
Net Sales—as reported $576728.5 91. 900;0 L122 $65,221.12 ooo4 961.3" $47,181.0 
—in constant 1967 dollars 23,390.8 30,501.9 OZ O04 30'28.137-8 27,002. I 
Net Income (Loss)—as reported (220 1 O20) tow) 2,098. (a Gs USL IDs, 8514) 1p 2590200 
—in constant 1967 dollars ( 1,023.8)B) 817.0 384) 1,580.9 1,485.4 
—1in current cost 1967 dollars ( 829.5)(B) 829.5 


Earnings (Loss) per share of common stock —as reported ($ 2:00) 2) clOU4 oo ale. 24 pe ll 62-5 2-10.08 
—in constant 1967 dollars ( 3.52)(B) 2.83 4.83 5.50 auibe 
—in current cost 1967 dollars ( 2.86)(B) 2.87 
Dividends per share of common stock —as reported $ 2099 ee 5.30 §$ 6.00 $ 6.80 $ a0 
—in constant 1967 dollars 1:20 2.44 ro Oe Seto As 
Net income (loss) as a percent of sales—as reported (1.3%) 4.4% 5.0% 6.1% 6.2% 
—in constant 1967 dollars (a) 7p a De 5.4 
—in current cost 1967 dollars (S55) 27 
Net income (loss) as a percent of stockholders’ equity —as reported (4.3%) 15.1% 20.0% 21.2% 20.2% 
—in constant 1967 dollars (9.4 ) Ont We 13a 14.8 
—incurrent cost 1967 dollars Coa) 6.4 
Net assets at year-end—as reported $17, 804.6 = 1$19'179.23"" $1 7-569 91 o15,7600.9. 014 sop.2 
—in constant 1967 dollars 10,887.6 12,163.4 12,351:3 12:04:11.4, 10,0074 
—in current cost 1967 dollars WA Wo FO Sei 
Unrealized gain from decline in purchasing 
power of dollars of net amounts owed De lOZ-o me 83.8 
Increase in specific prices of inventory and property 
over increase in the general price level—net decrease (pe089.2) s (oe 2Z2158) 
Market price per common share at year-end—unadjusted Dy 4 00 28 bea OU. O00 we: Git.) Oe pein Oo umpnnn: LOmaU 
—in constant 1967 dollars 18.23 23.00 oe 34.64 46.04 
Average Consumer Price Index 246.8 217.4 195.4 181.5 170.5 
(A) Adjusted data have been determined by applying the Consumer Price Index (B) These amounts will differ from those shown for constant dollar and current cost 
—Urban to the data with 1967 (CPI-100) as the base year as specified by in Schedule B because a different base year has been used (1967 in Schedule A 
SFAS No. 33. Depreciation has been calculated on a straight-line basis for and 1980 in Schedule B) in order to illustrate the impact of changing prices 
this calculation. in alternative forms. 
Schedule B Schedule of Income (Loss) Adjusted for Changing Prices 


For The Year Ended December 31, 1980 
(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 
As Reported in the Selected Data Adjusted Adjusted for Changes 


Financial Statements for General Inflation in Specific Prices 
(Historical Cost) (1980 Constant Dollar) (1980 Current Cost) 
Net Sales $57,728.5 S91, 12620 251s) 20.0 
Cost of sales 52,099.8 53 276.6 52,4832 
Depreciation and amortization expense ALL. 4,763.0 5,078.9 
Other operating and nonoperating items—net 2,098.8 2,098.8 2,098.8 
United States and other income taxes (credit) ( 385.3) ( SSoOra) ( 385.3) 
Total costs and expenses 08,491.0 60,255.1 DH GERS 
Net Income (Loss) ($52 102.0) ($ 2,526.6)(A) ($ 2,047.1)(A) 
Earnings (Loss) per share of common stock (S89 2.65) ($  8.69)(A) ($  7.05)(A) 
Unrealized gain from decline in purchasing 
power of dollars of net amounts owed $ 449.8 $ 449.8 
Increase in specific prices of inventory and property 
over increase in the general price level—net decrease ($ 1,700.9)\B) 
(A) These amounts will differ from those shown for constant dollar and current cost accumulated depreciation and amortization, was $23,467.3 million. The current 
in Schedule A because a different base year has been used (1967 in Schedule cost of property owned and the related depreciation and amortization expense 
A and 1980 in Schedule B) in order to illustrate the impact of changing prices were calculated by applying selected producer price indices to historical book 
in alternative forms. values of machinery and equipment, the Marshall Valuation Service index 
(B) At December 31, 1980, current cost of inventory was $9,015.7 million and cur- to buildings and the use of assessed values for land. 


rent cost of real estate, plants and equipment (including special tools), net of 
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Board of Directors 


ANNE L. ARMSTRONG 
Former U.S. Ambassador 
to Great Britain 
Director—4 Years 


CATHERINE B. CLEARY 
Former Chairman of the 
Board, 

First Wisconsin Trust 
Company 

(Trust Services) 
Director—8 Years 


JOHN T. CONNOR 
Chairman of the Board, 
Schroders Incorporated 
(Banking) 
Director—15 Years 


JOHN D. deBUTTS 
Former Chairman of the 
Board, 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
(Communications) 
Director—5 Years 


JAMES H. EVANS 
Chairman of the Board, 
Union Pacific Corporation 
(Transportation, Energy, 
and Natural Resources) 


WALTER A. FALLON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Eastman Kodak Company 
(Photographic Equipment, 
Chemicals, and Fibers) 
Director—8 Years 


CHARLES T. FISHER, III 
President, 

National Bank of Detroit 
(Banking) 

Director—9 Years 


MARVIN L. GOLDBERGER 
President, California 

Institute of Technology 
(Education) 

Joined Board in 1981 


ROBERT S. HATFIELD 
Former Chairman of the Board, 
The Continental Group, Inc. 
(Packaging Products) 
Director—7 Years 


RAYMOND H. HERZOG 
Former Chairman of the Board, 
Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company 
(Household and 

Industrial Products) 
Director—3 Years 


JOHN J. HORAN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
(Health Products) 
Joined Board in 1980 


REUBEN R. JENSEN 
Executive Vice President, 
Worldwide Components 
and Power Products 
Operations 

Service —35 Years 
Director—6 Years 


HOWARD H. KEHRL 
Vice Chairman, 

Board of Directors 
Service —33 Years 
Director—6 Years 


F. JAMES McDONALD 
President and Chief 
Operating Officer 
Service —40 Years 
Director—6 Years 


W. EARLE McLAUGHLIN 
Former Chairman of the Board, 
The Royal Bank of Canada 
(Banking) 

Director—14 Years 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
Chairman Emeritus, 

The Procter & Gamble 
Company 

(Household and 
Industrial Products) 
Director—18 Years 


THOMAS A. MURPHY 
Former Chairman, 
Board of Directors 
Director—9 Years 


ELLMORE C. PATTERSON 
Former Chairman of the 
Board, 

Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 
(Banking) 

Director—7 Years 


EDMUND T. PRATT, JR. 
Chairman of the Board, 
Pfizer Inc. 
(Pharmaceutical Products, 
Cosmetics, and Chemicals) 
Director—4 Years 


F. ALAN SMITH 
Executive Vice President, 
Finance 

Service —25 Years 

Joined Board in 1981 


J. STANFORD SMITH 
Former Chairman of the Board, 
International Paper Company 
(Paper and Wood Products) 
Director—4 Years 


ROGER B. SMITH 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
and Chief Executive Officer 
Service —32 Years 
Director—6 Years 


LEON H. SULLIVAN 
Pastor, Zion Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia 
Director—10 Years 


CHARLES H. TOWNES 
Professor, University of 
California 

(Physics) 

Director—7 Years 


Joined Board in 1980 


Committees of the Board 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE includes both employe and non-employe 
Directors and is responsible for the determination of financial policies 
and the management of financial affairs including matters such as 
capital requirements and dividend recommendations to the Board. 


THE PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE, composed entirely of non- 
employe Directors, inquires into every phase of Corporate activities 
that relate to public policy and makes appropriate recommendations 
to management or the full Board. 


ROGER B. SMITH 
Chairman 

JOHN T. CONNOR 
WALTER A. FALLON 
CHARLES T. FISHER, III 
ROBERT S. HATFIELD 


HOWARD H. KEHRL 

F. JAMES McDONALD 
HOWARD J. MORGENS 
THOMAS A. MURPHY 
ELLMORE C. PATTERSON 
F. ALAN SMITH 


CATHERINE B. CLEARY 
Chairman 


ANNE L. ARMSTRONG 
JOHN D. deBUTTS 


EDMUND T. PRATT, JR. 
J. STANFORD SMITH 
LEON H. SULLIVAN 
CHARLES H. TOWNES 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE is composed entirely of employe 
Directors and is responsible for determining operating policies, includ- 
ing product plans and the need for capital expenditures. 


THE BONUS AND SALARY COMMITTEE, composed entirely of non- 
employe Directors, reviews executive compensation plans and benefit 
programs and determines compensation of Corporate officers and other 
members of the management group. 


F. JAMES McDONALD 


Chairman 


REUBEN R. JENSEN 


HOWARD H. KEHRL 
F. ALAN SMITH 
ROGER B. SMITH 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 


Chairman 


JOHN T. CONNOR 
WALTER A. FALLON 


CHARLES T. FISHER, III 
ROBERT S. HATFIELD 
RAYMOND H. HERZOG 
ELLMORE C. PATTERSON 


THE AUDIT COMMITTEE, composed entirely of non-employe Direc- 
tors, selects the independent public accountants annually in advance 
of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders and submits the selection for 
ratification at the meeting. In addition, the Committee reviews the 
scope and results of the audits, the accounting principles being applied, 
the effectiveness of the internal controls, and, in its oversight role, 
assures that management fulfills its responsibilities in the preparation 
of the financial statements. 


JOHN D. deBUTTS 


Chairman 


W. EARLE McLAUGHLIN 
EDMUND T. PRATT, JR. 
J. STANFORD SMITH 
LEON H. SULLIVAN 
CHARLES H. TOWNES 


ANNE L. ARMSTRONG 
JAMES H. EVANS 
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THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE, composed entirely of non-employe 
Directors, conducts continuing studies of the size and composition of 
the Board of Directors and recommends candidates for membership. 
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ROBERT F. MAGILL 
Industry-Government 
Relations Staff 


THOMAS O. MATHUES 
Manufacturing Staff 


JOHN P. McCCORMACK 
Joint Ventures and 
African Operations 


JOHN W. McNULTY 
Public Relations Staff 


JOHN QUICK 
Special Overseas 
Projects and Studies 


LLOYD E. REUSS 
General Manager 
Buick Motor Division 


JAMES R. RINEHART 
President and General Manager 
General Motors of 

Canada Limited 


IRVIN W. RYBICKI 
Design Staff 


JOSEPH J. SANCHEZ 
Managing Director 
General Motors do Brasil S.A. 


1981 Public Interest Report 


Additional information on GM programs, progress, and goals in a 
number of areas of public concern will be available in a booklet 
“1981 General Motors Public Interest Report” about April 1. Subject 
areas include automotive emissions and fuel economy, vehicle 
safety, industrial energy management, alternative automotive 


power sources, overseas operations, improving customer satisfac- 
tion, environmental control programs, employe programs, equal 
employment opportunities, applying innovative technology to im- 
prove productivity and quality, the cost of government regulations, 
and community relations programs. Stockholders wishing to receive 
a copy may write to: General Motors Corporation, Room 11-227, 
General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 


HAROLD L. SMITH 
General Manager 
Detroit Diesel Allison Division 


OTIS M. SMITH 
General Counsel 


ROBERT C. STEMPEL 
Managing Director 
Adam Opel AG 


ROBERT B. STONE 
Materials Management Staff 


ROBERT W. TRUXELL 
General Manager 
GMC Truck & Coach Division 


JAMES G. VORHES 
Consumer Relations and 
Service Staff 


ALFRED S. WARREN, JR. 
Industrial Relations Staff 


MARINA v.N. WHITMAN 
Chief Economist 


FRANK J. WINCHELL 
Engineering Staff 


STAFF OFFICERS 


ROBERT T. O'CONNELL 
Treasurer 


JOHN F. SMITH, JR. 
Comptroller 


CAROL M. CONKLIN 
Secretary 
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GENERAL MOTORS SECOND QUARTER REPORT 1980 


AR34 


Highlights 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


Sales of All Products 


Net Income (Loss) 


Net Income (Loss) as a Percent of Sales 


Earnings (Loss) Per Share of Common Stock ($ 


Dividends Per Share of Common Stock 


U.S., Foreign and Other Income Taxes (Credit) ($ 


Worldwide Employment 


Average Number of 
Employes (in thousands) 


Total Payrolls 
As a Percent of Sales 


Total Cost of an Hour Worked— 
U.S. Hourly Employes 


Worldwide Factory Sales of 
Cars and Trucks (units in thousands) 


Manufactured in the United States 
Passenger Cars 
Trucks and Coaches 


Total United States 


Manufactured in Canada 
Manufactured Overseas* 


Total Factory Sales— All Sources 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


1980 


Second Six 
Quarter Months 


1979 


Second Six 
Quarter Months 


$13,785 $29,498 $18,982 
($ 412)($ 257) $ 1,188 
( 3.0%)( 0.9%) 6.3% 
1.43)($ 0.91) $ 4.13 
De ULOUR Daeli(] eoemILOo 


$36,880 
$ 2,445 

6.6% 
$ 8.52 
$ 2.65 


378)($ 317) $ 1,041 $ 2,145 


Hay 764 886 882 
$ 4,202 $ 8,772 $ 4,941 $ 9,880 
30.57) 929.7% — 26.07% 726.876 


$ 18.00 $ 17.50 $ 14.85 $ 14.70 


1,032 2,201 1,556 2,930 
135 363 408 813 


1G, 3,743 


17, 410 238 480 
407 831 472 921 


2,964 1,964 


“Includes units manufactured by Isuzu Motors Limited 
under contract for and marketed by General Motors. 


Working Capital 
Stockholders’ Equity 
Book Value Per Share of Common Stock 


TET 3,805 2,674 0,144 
June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1980 1979 1979 
$ 5,349 $ 6,688 $ 8,516 
$18,519 $19,179 $19,333 
$ 61.84 $ 64.61 $ 65.80 


Principal Offices: Detroit, Michigan; New York, New York. 


A Message to Stockholders 
for the Second Quarter of 1980 


Already beset by inflation, and by an 
unprecedented shift in product demand 
reflecting, in part, higher gasoline prices, 
the domestic automobile industry bore 
the brunt of the sharp contraction in 
consumer spending in the United States 
during the second quarter of 1980. For 
General Motors the result was a net 
loss for the quarter (and six months), 
the first quarterly loss for the Corpora- 
tion since the strike-affected third and 
fourth quarters of 1970 and the largest 
quarterly loss in GM’s history. 

Retail sales of cars and trucks by the 
industry in the United States in the 
second quarter of 1980 dropped to the 
lowest level in two decades. Reacting 
to high interest rates which both raised 
the cost of carrying dealer inventories 
and resulted in a deferral of retail vehi- 
cle purchases, dealers showed a reluc- 
tance to order new cars and trucks for 
stock. Thus, factory sales—sales by GM 
to its dealers—declined precipitously. 
Moreover, even though the auto indus- 
try may have reached the bottom of the 
business trough in May, the recession 
continues to run its course. Some mod- 
erating of interest rates and easing of 
the inflation rate, while moving in the 
right direction, are not in themselves 
signals of an upturn. Consumer confi- 
dence is starting to edge up from 
unusually depressed levels, but GM’s 
factory sales will go up only when con- 
fidence improves to the point that con- 
sumers are willing to step up the rate 
of buying and dealers begin replenishing 
vehicle stocks to normal levels. That, 
in turn, will enable us to restore some 
production and will mean the recalling 
of employes from layoff. Realistically, 
this restoration of production and em- 


ployment cannot be expected sooner 
than the fourth quarter of 1980. 

The loss is even more disappointing 
when contrasted with record results re- 
ported one year earlier. 

Worldwide factory sales of GM cars 
and trucks totaled 1,771,000 units in 
the second quarter of 1980, 34% below 
the record 1979 second quarter. Factory 
sales of vehicles manufactured in the 
United States declined even more—by 
41%, compared with the 1979 second 
quarter. 

Worldwide dollar sales of all GM 
products in the second quarter of 1980 
declined to $13.8 billion, down 27% 
from the record 1979 second quarter. 
The resulting net loss of $412 million 
compared with net income of $1,188 
million in the second quarter last year. 

The second quarter loss amounted to 
$1.43 per share of common stock, com- 
pared with earnings of $4.13 per share 
in the year-ago quarter. The year-to- 
year decline and inability to remain prof- 
itable were due to sharply reduced unit 
volume and less favorable product mix, 
increased sales campaign expense, 
operating inefficiencies resulting from 
lower volume and its attendant sched- 
uling adjustments, sharply increased 
tooling costs for new product programs, 
and economic cost increases not fully 
recovered in price adjustments. 

The reduced dividend of $0.60 per 
share of common stock paid June 10, 
1980 reflected these pressures, as well 
as the need to conserve the capital re- 
quired to take full advantage of the 
opportunities inherent in the rapidly 
changing marketplace. This dividend 
compared with a $1.15 per share reg- 
ular dividend and a $0.50 per share 


ft 


special dividend paid in the second 
quarter of 1979. 


The First Six Months of 1980 

The second quarter loss more than 
offset a marginally profitable first quar- 
ter and resulted in a loss for GM for the 
first six months for the first time since 
1946. 

Worldwide factory sales of 3,805,000 
cars and trucks in the first six months 
of 1980 were 26% below the six-month 
record established in 1979. 

Dollar sales of $29.5 billion for the 
first half of 1980 were down 20% from 
the record first six months of 1979. 

The resulting loss for the first half of 
1980 amounted to $0.91 per share of 
common stock, compared with six- 
month record earnings of $8.52 per 
share in 1979. The year-to-year decline 
was accounted for by the reasons pre- 
viously cited for the second quarter loss. 

Dividends paid on the common stock 
for the first six months of 1980 totaled 
$1.75 per share, $0.90 per share less 
than was paid in the same period last 
year. 


Pricing Action 

Price adjustments effective July 1, 
1980 only partially recover economic 
cost increases incurred by General 
Motors. Our costs continue to increase 
at double-digit rates while our prices, 
which must be responsive to competi- 
tive market conditions, have increased 
by less than 7% annually. These price 
increases are in conformance with Pres- 
ident Carter’s anti-inflation program. 
Consistent with our commitment to that 
program, this most recent pricing action 
was reviewed in advance with the U.S. 
Council on Wage and Price Stability. 

The latest adjustments increased the 
suggested sticker price of the average- 
equipped GM car by 1.6%, or $135, 
including the effect of list-price reduc- 
tions of $115 on certain optional V-8 
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engines offered in many GM cars. 


The Difficult Task Ahead 


The recession in the United States 
and the slowdown in economic activity 
in a number of other major indus- 
trialized countries, together with con- 
cerns about inflation and fuel prices, 
will continue to adversely affect the 
Corporation’s profitability for the near 
term. 

All costs and expenses are under- 
going intensified examination and have 
been reduced wherever possible, con- 
sistent with the needs of our forward 
product programs. Large numbers of 
employes, both hourly-rated and sala- 
ried, have been laid off, some tempo- 
rarily, many indefinitely, as production 
was decreased in response to reduced 
demand. Among the cost reduction 
measures adopted, the Corporation has 
reduced its maximum contribution to the 
Savings-Stock Purchase Program for 
salaried employes from 8% of salary to 
3%, equivalent to a 5% reduction in the 
salary of most participating employes. 
Despite the unremitting efforts of the 
entire organization, costs could not be 
reduced or eliminated as rapidly as 
volume fell. Nor will these cost-control 
measures, without increased production, 
restore profitability to prior levels. 

Our task is all the more difficult, as 
we have stressed before, because despite 
these troubled times and the sacrifices 
entailed, we cannot cut back the capital 
spending which is the lifeblood of the 
Corporation’s competitive position in 
the marketplace. In General Motors we 
believe we must not delay future prod- 
uct programs—together with the req- 
uisite research and development, tool- 
ing, plant expansion and modernization 
—on which depend the Corporation’s 
future sales and profitability around 
the world. 

Reflecting this commitment to the 
marketplace, as announced on July 9, we 


intend to achieve a fleet fuel economy 
average of 31 miles per gallon by 1985, 
while continuing to offer GM customers 
a full line of vehicles. This is more than 
two and one-half times GM’s fleet aver- 
age for the 1974 model year. 

To accomplish this, we have accel- 
erated some of our capital programs and 
now intend to invest $40 billion during 
the 1980-84 period to better equip us to 
meet the demands of the automotive 
market. General Motors has embarked 
on the most ambitious product and facil- 
ity improvement program ever under- 
taken by any corporation at any time 
anywhere in the world. Moreover, we 
intend to see it through — for the benefit 
of our customers and our stockholders 
alike. 


How Government Can Help 


We have recommended three steps 
government should take to help the 
American auto industry recover from 
its immediate problems, as well as con- 
tribute to the greater competitiveness 
of all American industry: 

«First, eliminate excessive and 

counterproductive regulations; 

¢ Second, create incentives for in- 

vestment in American business by 
encouraging greater capital forma- 
tion for new plants and equipment 
and for increased research and 
development; and 

¢ Third, persuade the Japanese gov- 

ernment, in its own self-interest, 
voluntarily to adopt more prudent 
trade practices with the United 
States. 

With respect to government regula- 
tion, we submitted a documented list 
of specific regulations suited to consid- 
eration and reevaluation. With respect 
to investment incentives as an efficient 
means to improve gross national prod- 
uct, we would recommend depreciation 
reform to permit more rapid recovery 
of the cost of plant assets and increased 


investment tax credits. These steps and 
reduced corporate tax rates and reduced 
personal taxes should be accompanied 
by reduced government spending which 
is essential in order to avoid renewed 
inflationary excesses. With respect to 
Japanese trade practices, the recom- 
mended course could forestall a resur- 
gence of protectionism. 

Insofar as the domestic industry is 
affected, we are encouraged by the 
spirit of the program which President 
Carter announced July 8 in Detroit. An 
outgrowth of discussions at the White 
House on May 14, the program was 
described by the President as the 
beginning of a new era of cooperation 
to ensure the long-term vitality of the 
auto industry. Although it represents 
little tangible benefit to the Corporation 
in the near term, we welcome this im- 
portant first step toward a better rela- 
tionship with government. We welcome 
this evidence of encouragement that 
only government can give in determin- 
ing the business climate. At General 
Motors, we intend to demonstrate by our 
own products and services that we have 
the ability, the will, and the discipline 
to compete successfully if unshackled 
from unreasonable regulation. 


The Outlook 


Given the circumstances now con- 
fronting the auto industry, what is the 
outlook? Always cyclical in nature, the 
industry certainly will see better times; 
and our expectation is that this will be 
sooner than some have predicted. 

We believe the current economic 
downturn in the United States will be 
both shorter and milder than the 1973-75 
recession which lasted 16 months. Al- 
though we expect a year-to-year decline 
in real gross national product of about 
1% during 1980, we hope that the U.S. 
economy will have recovered to a real 
growth situation by the end of the year 
and we anticipate moderate improve- 
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ment in 1981. The rate of increase in 
consumer prices in the United States 
should be below 10% by the end of this 
year. Accordingly, we look for the an- 
nual rate of passenger car sales in the 
United States to be above 10 million 
units by year’s end, compared with an 
annualized rate of about 7.5 million units 
during the second quarter of 1980. 

We see one important and encouraging 
similarity in the current recession, com- 
pared with 1973-75. That similarity is 
our opportunity. Just as the auto industry 
led the economy back from that earlier 
recession, we think it can lead the econ- 


omy back to a healthy state again. And 
we intend that General. Motors will be 
leading the auto industry. 

For the long term, we expect the 
decade of the Eighties will bring auto 
industry sales growth at an average 
annual rate of 2-24%4% in the United 
States and Canada and even faster over- 
seas, averaging 4% or more per year. 


E. M. Estes 
President 


T. A. Murphy 
Chairman 


July 24, 1980 


1980 Second Quarter and 
Six Months Review of Operations 


United States Car and 
Truck Retail Sales* 
(In Thousands) 

CARS TRUCKS 
1980 1979 1980 1979 
2,137 2,939 637 923 

972 1,343 247 365 


Second Quarter 
Industry 


General Motors 


GM % of Industry 455 457 388 39.5 
Foreign-sponsored % 
of Industry ey OSS NN) OY 
Six Months 
Industry 4,640 5,672 1,356 1,900 


General Motors Zale 2260) ZS 


GM % of Industry 45.6 45.9 38.7 40.7 
Foreign-sponsored % 
of Industry Ave AN IW WL 


“Includes foreign-sponsored vehicles 


Industry Retail Sales in the U.S. 


Impacted by a sharp reduction in 
consumer buying, retail sales of cars 
and trucks in the United States 
declined to an annual rate of 9.8 million 
units in the second quarter of 1980 and 
an annual rate of 12.0 million units for 
the first six months. Passenger car sales 
were off 27% from the second quarter 
of 1979 and off 18% for the six-month 
period, compared with 1979. Retail 
sales of trucks trailed the 1979 second 
quarter by 31% and were off 29% for 
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the six-month period. Industry-wide 
sales slumped to the lowest level for the 
year to date during May. 

For the first six months of 1980, com- 
pact and subcompact cars continued to 
gain an increasing share of the business, 
accounting for 62% of the total 4,640,000 
passenger cars delivered. This compared 
with 55% for the first six months of 1979. 
Foreign-sponsored cars accounted for 
26% of the deliveries, compared with 
21% for the first six months of 1979. 
General Motors continued to account 
for approximately 46% of the passenger 
cars delivered in the first half of 1980. 


Retail Sales of GM Vehicles 


Combined retail sales of new GM 
cars and trucks in the U.S. in the 1980 
second quarter were down 29% from 
the 1979 second quarter. New-car sales 
of 972,000 units were off 28% from 
year-earlier levels, while retail sales of 
new GM trucks declined 32% from the 
1979 second quarter. Combined sales of 
GM cars and trucks in the U.S. during 
the first six months of 1980 were 22% 
below the 1979 period. 


Sales of GM’s compact front-wheel- 
drive ‘X’ cars—Chevrolet Citation, 
Pontiac Phoenix, Oldsmobile Omega, 
and Buick Skylark—remained strong. 
Since their introduction in the second 
quarter of 1979, ‘X’ car sales have 
approached one million units, with 
181,000 deliveries in the 1980 second 
quarter and 383,000 deliveries for the 
first six months of 1980. Another out- 
standing performer in the GM lineup 
is Chevette, the best-selling small car 
in the U.S. with 86,000 units sold in 
the 1980 second quarter and 202,000 
for the six-month period. 

Retail sales of GM cars and trucks 
in Canada declined after holding near 
record levels through April and achiev- 
ing record penetration early in May. 
Deliveries of 171,000 units in the second 
quarter were down 13% from the 1979 
second quarter record. Passenger car 
sales declined 12%, while truck sales 
experienced a 16% decline. Combined 
sales of new GM cars and trucks in 
Canada during the first six months of 
1980 were 8% below the 1979 record 
for the period, but GM of Canada’s 
penetration increased to 48% compared 
with 46% for the first half of 1979. 

Overseas, unit sales of GM cars and 
trucks —as well as penetration — declined 
during the second quarter of 1980. Sales 
of 437,000 units were 18% below the 
536,000 units delivered in the 1979 
second quarter. For the first six months 
of 1980, the decline was 13%, on deliv- 
eries of 899,000 units compared with 
1,030,000 for the 1979 period. The de- 
cline was 20% in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which accounts for nearly 
half of all GM sales in Europe and more 
than one-fourth of all GM overseas sales. 
In South Africa, GM sales of 19,000 
units were up 23% for the first six 
months. On a regional basis, GM’s 
strongest performance overseas was in 
Latin America where sales were up 5%. 
In Brazil, GM sales of 108,000 units 


were up 18% over 1979; in Venezuela, 
sales were up 39% on 30,000 deliveries. 
Two developments in Asia highlighted 
overseas activities. GM announced the 
sale of TEREX off-highway equipment 
totaling $1.5 million to the People’s 
Republic of China and entered into a 
joint venture with the Taiwan Machinery 
Manufacturing Corporation to build 
heavy-duty trucks in Taiwan. 


Employment and Payrolls 


Reflecting reduced unit production, 
GM’s worldwide employment in the 
1980 second quarter averaged 732,000 
men and women, compared with a record 
886,000 in the 1979 second quarter. 
Worldwide payrolls totaled $4,202 
million, down from $4,941 million in 
the year-ago quarter. 

GM’s average U.S. hourly-rate employ- 
ment in the second quarter this year 
was 356,000 men and women, compared 
with 500,000 last year. Hourly wages 
in the U.S. averaged $12.99 in the 
second quarter of 1980, up 13% from 
the $11.49 per hour average wage paid 
in the 1979 second quarter. Including 
benefit costs, GM’s average U.S. hourly- 
rate labor cost now is approximately 
$18.00 per hour worked. 


GM News 


Board of Directors 

James H. Evans, chairman of Union 
Pacific Corporation, and John J. Horan, 
chairman of Merck & Co., Inc., were 
elected to the GM Board of Directors 
at the Annual Meeting of Stockholders 
on May 23, 1980. 

On June 2, the Board announced a 
number of Committee changes. New 
Committee memberships include the elec- 
tion of Robert S. Hatfield to the Finance 
and Nominating Committees, James H. 
Evans to the Audit Committee, Edmund 
T. Pratt, Jr., and J. Stanford Smith to the 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Statement of Consolidated Income 


For The Six Months Ended June 30, 1980 and 1979 General Motors Corporation 
(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) and Consolidated Subsidiaries 
1980 1979 
Second Six Second Six 
Quarter Months Quarter Months 
Net Sales $13,785.5 $29,498.3 $18,982.3 $36,880.0 
Equity in earnings of nonconsol- 
idated subsidiaries and associates (Ags 114.7 60.3 121.8 
Other income less income deduc- 
tions (net deduction in 1980) ( 21 e 1525) bed 25.9 


Total 13,830.69 29,99 7-55 919 50s sme e020 


Costs and Expenses 


Cost of sales and other operating 
charges, exclusive of items 


listed below 12,850.6 26,701.6 15,480.9 29,675.6 
Selling, general and administrative 

expenses Osa NAT ke 574.6 1,160.3 
Depreciation of real estate, plants 

and equipment S031. 70333 301.7 ape NL PA 
Amortization of special tools 782.6 1,488.8 406.3 885.7 
Provision for the Bonus Plan = 58.0 119.0 
United States, foreign and other 

income taxes (credit) ( 377.6)( 316.8) 1,040.8 2,144.7 
Total 14,242.5 29,854.7 “17,862.39 34.5025 
Net Income (Loss) ( 411.9) 25 122)0. 1 L880 AA ee 


Dividends on preferred stocks On 6.5 =) 6.5 
Earnings (Loss) on Common Stock ($ 415.2$ 263.7)$ 1,184.7 $ 2,438.7 


Average number of shares of 
common stock outstanding 
(in millions) 29105 290.8 286.4 286.1 


Earnings (Loss) Per Share of 
Common Stock ($1.43) ($0.91) $4.13 $8.52 


Reference should be made to notes on page 8. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet General Motors Corporation 


June 30, 1980, December 31, 1979 and June 30, 1979 and Consolidated Subsidiaries 
(Dollars in Millions) 


June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 


ASSETS 1980 1979 1979 
Current Assets 
Cash S ARON 8 Balik SS Dal 


U.S. Government and other marketable 
securities and time deposits —at cost, 


which approximates market 2,027 25 ip Hehe 4,808.2 
Accounts and notes receivable OVA 5,030.4 7,066.4 
Inventories Ubon 8,076.3 MEOODrS 
Prepaid expenses 508.0 463.4 506.1 
Total Current Assets 16,335:99916,556.5 9 20)464.0 
Investments and Miscellaneous Assets 3,984.4 3,828.2 3,293.0 
Common Stock Held for the Incentive Program 127.0 192.9 165.7 
Property 
Real estate, plants and equipment 26,684.6 24,879.4 23,310.5 
Less accumulated depreciation WAS NALA tls SBD IL 

Net real estate, plants and equipment 118 77.0 O98 1eZ eel hele! 
Special tools —less amortization alee 1,057.0 1,067.7 
Total Property 12,536.01 638i2 10 A461. 
Total Assets $33,030: Gio 2,2 Ld oaebo4, 300!) 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
Current Liabilities 


Accounts, drafts and loans payable $ 4,465.2 $ 4,305.4 $ 4,843.9 
U.S., foreign and other income taxes payable yAl es) 478.6 906.3 
Accrued liabilities 6,201.7 5,084.3 6,197.8 
Total Current Liabilities 10,987.2 9,868.3 11,948.0 
Long-Term Debt—less unamortized discount 1,182.4 880.0 958.8 
Other Liabilities 1,491.3 5ah6 1,420.9 
Deferred Investment Tax Credits Weta 65157, 603.1 
Other Deferred Credits 106.6 84.9 1055 


Stockholders’ Equity 
Preferred stock ($5.00 series, $183.6; 


$3.75 series, $100.0) 283.6 283.6 283.6 
Common stock 491.4 487.4 482.5 
Capital surplus (principally additional 

paid-in capital) 131422 1,034.6 872.2 
Net income retained for use in the business 1G/60185 Bely3ior 17,0945 
Total Stockholders’ Equity LOU ORL 1 ome LO oro 
Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity Soo Usa tomo |S ombo4 sour 


Reference should be made to notes on page 8. 
Certain amounts for 1979 have been reclassified to conform with classifications for 1980. 


Notes to Financial Statements 


INVENTORIES: Inventories are stated 
generally at cost, which is not in excess 
of market. The cost of substantially all 
domestic inventories was determined 
by the last-in, first-out (LIFO) method. 
The cost of inventories outside the 
United States was determined generally 
by the first-in, first-out (FIFO) or the 
average cost method. 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES: There are 
various claims and pending actions 
against the Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries with respect to commercial 
matters, including warranties and prod- 


General Motors Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


uct liability, governmental regulations 
including environmental and safety 
matters, civil rights, patent matters, 
taxes and other matters arising out of 
the conduct of the business. Certain of 
these actions purport to be class actions, 
seeking damages in very large amounts. 
The amounts of liability on these claims 
and actions at June 30, 1980 were not 
determinable but, in the opinion of the 
management, the ultimate liability re- 
sulting will not materially affect the 
consolidated financial position or results 
of operations of the Corporation and its 
consolidated subsidiaries. 


“eo —____—_—————————————————————————————— 


(Continued from page 5) 
Public Policy Committee, and Charles 
T. Fisher, III, and Raymond H. Herzog 
to the Bonus and Salary Committee. 
Because of his new assignment, Mr. 
Herzog will no longer serve on the 
Public Policy Committee. 

All other Committee memberships 
were continued, and all officers of the 
Corporation were reelected by the Board. 


Passive Restraints 


General Motors informed the Depart- 
ment of Transportation that it has chosen 
to comply with the passive restraint 
standard for full-size cars in the 1982 
model year by installing automatic belts. 
These belts position themselves over 
the driver and front-seat passenger as 
the doors close. 

The requirement for passive restraints 
is extended to mid-size and compact cars 
in the 1983 model year and to subcom- 
pact cars in the 1984 model year. 

In electing to use automatic belts to 
meet the standard in 1982-model full- 
size cars, GM chose not to proceed 
with earlier plans to also offer inflatable 
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restraints as an option. The Federal 
passive restraint standard allows the 
manufacturer to choose the system it 
believes is best suited to its vehicles 
and customers while meeting safety 
performance requirements. 

GM does plan to offer an inflatable 
restraint system option on full-size cars 
in the 1983 model year. Because GM’s 
full-size cars will be totally redesigned for 
1983, the tooling for inflatable restraints 
on 1982 full-size models would have 
been obsolete in only one year. The 
decision to use automatic belts on the 
1982 full-size cars to meet the passive 
restraint standard will avoid an estimated 
$20 million in tooling costs while pro- 
viding each occupant with equivalent 
restraint. 

A Congressional amendment to the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration 1980 authorization bill would 
give consumers a choice between active 
and passive restraints. Passed by the 
House of Representatives, the amend- 
ment is being considered by a House- 
Senate conference committee. 


Impact of Inflation on Selected Financial Data 


(Dollars in Millions Except Per Share Amounts) 


Six Months Six Months 
Ended Ended 
6/30/80 6/30/79 
Net Sales—as reported $29,498.3 $36,880.0 
—in constant 1967 dollars Ze25 592 We52O82 
Net Income (Loss) —as reported (See) 5 DAWN 2 
—in constant 1967 dollars* ( 464.0) 907.1 
Net Income (Loss) as a percent of sales 
—as reported (0.9%) 6.6% 
—using constant 1967 dollars* (3.8 ) 5). 
Earnings (Loss) per share 
—as reported ($0.91) $8.52 
—in constant 1967 dollars* ( 1.60) 3.14 
Dividends per share—as reported =H Aa) $2.65 
—in constant 1967 dollars vs 1eZ26 


*Net income (loss) and earnings (loss) per share were calculated by application of 
appropriate indices by years of acquisition of the related property and inventories 


in terms of 1967 dollars. 


Impact of Inflation 


Inflation continues to hamper the 
profitable conduct of business. Its ad- 
verse impact is dramatized when its 
effects are taken into account in the 
evaluation of comparative financial 
results. A summary of GM’s operating 
results in the first six months of 1980, 
compared with the same period of 1979, 
and reported in constant 1967 dollars, 
is provided in the table above. 

Sales as reported were down 20% in 
current dollars; however, in constant 
1967 dollars, they would be off 30%. 

The net loss of $257 million as re- 
ported, which was down 111%, would 
result in a loss of $464 million when 
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adjusted to constant 1967 dollars, using 
the procedures established by the Fi- 
nancial Accounting Standards Board. 
The greater loss would result because 
depreciation and cost of sales must be 
calculated on the basis of current dollars 
by year of acquisition of the related prop- 
erty and inventories before being re- 
stated in terms of 1967 dollars. 

The six-month aggregate loss of $0.91 
per share of common stock as reported 
would be a $1.60 per share loss in con- 
stant 1967 dollars. 

Dividends of $1.75 per share of com- 
mon stock as reported, down 34%, would 
be off 42% when stated in constant 1967 
dollars. 


A summary report of the 72nd Annual Meeting of GM Stockholders, held May 23, 1980 
in Detroit, is available to stockholders. Copies may be obtained by writing to: General 
Motors Corporation, Room 11-229, General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 
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